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CHAPTER 1. 
THE POOR MAN’S CHILD. 


— worn travellers, a young man and a fair girl about four 
years old, sat on the towing-path by the side of the Trent. 

The young man had his coat off, by which you might infer it 
was very hot; but no, it was a keen October day, and an east 
wind sweeping down the river. The coat was wrapped tightly 
round the little girl, so that only her fair face with blue eyes and 
golden hair peeped out; and the young father sat in his shirt- 
sleeves, looking down on her with a loving but anxious look. 
Her mother, his wife, had died of consumption, and he was in 
mortal terror lest biting winds and scanty food should wither this 
sweet flower too, his one remaining joy. 

William Hope was a man full of talent ; self-educated, and 
wonderfully quick at learning anything; he was a linguist, a 
mechanic, a mineralogist, a draughtsman, and inventor. Item, a 
bit of a farrier, and half a surgeon; could play the fiddle and the 
guitar; could draw and paint and drive a four-in-hand. Almost 
the only thing he could not do was to make money and keep it. 

Versatility seldom pays. But, to tell the truth, luck was 
against him; and although in a long life every deserving man 
seems to get a chance, yet Fortune does baffle some meritorious 
men for a limited time. Generally, we think, good fortune and 
ill fortune succeed each other rapidly, like red cards and black; 
but to some ill luck comes in great, long slices; and if they don’t 
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drink or despair, by-and-by good luck comes continuously, and 
everything turns to gold with him who has waited and deserved. 

Well, for years Fortune was hard on William Hope. It never 
let him get his head above water. If he got a good place, the 
employer died or sold his business. If he patented an invention, 
and exhausted his savings to pay the fees, no capitalist would 
work it, or some other inventor proved he had invented some- 
thing so like it that there was no basis for (a monopoly. 

At last there fell on him the heaviest blow of all. He had 
accumulated 507. as a merchant’s clerk, and was in negotiation 
for a small, independent business, when his wife, whom he loved 
tenderly, sickened. 

For eight months he was distracted with hopes and fears. 
These gave way to dismal certainty. She died, and left him 
broken-hearted and poor, impoverished by the doctors, and 
pauperized by the undertaker. Then his crushed heart had but one 
desire—to fly from the home that had lost its sunshine, and the 
very country which had been calamitous to him. 

He had one staunch friend, who had lately returned rich from 
New Zealand, and had offered to send him out as his agent, and to 
lend him money in the colony. Hope had declined, and his 
friend had taken the huff, and had not written to him since. But 
Hope knew he was settled in Hull, and too good-hearted at 
bottom to go from his word in his friend’s present sad condition. 
So William Hope paid every debt he owed in Liverpool, took his 
child to her mother’s tombstone, and prayed by it, and started to 
cross the island, and then leave it for many a long day. 

He had a bundle with one brush, one comb, a piece of yellow 
soap, and two changes of linen, one for himself, and one for his 
little Grace—item, his fiddle and a reaping-hook ; for it was a 
late harvest in the north, and he foresaw he should have to work 
his way and pay his way, or else beg, and he was too much of a 
man for that. His child’s face won her many a ride in a waggon, 
and many a cup of milk from humble women standing at their 
cottage doors. 

Now and then he got a day’s work in the fields, and the 
farmer’s wife took care of little Grace, and washed her linen, 
and gave them both clean straw in the barn to lie on, and a 
blanket to cover them. Once he fell in with a harvest-home, and 
his fiddle earned him ten shillings, all in sixpences. But on 
unlucky days he had to take his fiddle under his arm and carry 
his girl on his back: these unlucky days came so often that still, 
as he travelled, his small pittance dwindled. Yet half-way on 
his journey Fortune smiled on him suddenly. It was in Derby- 
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shire. He went a little out of his way to visit his native place— 
he had left it at ten years of age. Here an old maid, his first 
cousin, received Grace with rapture, and Hope pottered about all 
day, reviving his boyish recollections of people and places. He 
had left the village ignorant; he returned full of various know- 
ledge ; and so it was that, in a certain despised field, all thistles 
and docks and every known weed, which field the tenant had 
condemned as a sour clay unfit for cultivation, William Hope 
found certain strata ‘and other signs which, thanks to his minera- 
logical studies and practical knowledge, sent a sudden thrill all 
through his frame. ‘ Here’s luck at last!” said he. “My child! 
our fortune is made.” 

The proprietor of this land, and indeed of the whole parish, 
was a retired warrior, Colonel Clifford. Hope knew that very well, 
and hurried to Clifford Hall, all on fire with his discovery. 

He obtained an interview without any difficulty. Colonel 
Clifford, though proud as Lucifer, was accessible and stiffly civil 
to humble folk. He was gracious enough to Hope; but when 
the poor fellow let him know he had found signs of coal on his 
land, he froze directly; told him’ that two gentlemen in that 
neighbourhood had wasted their money groping the bowels of the 
earth for coal, because of delusive indications on the surface of 
the soil, and that, for his part, even if he was sure of success, 
he would not dirty his fingers with coal. 

“T believe,” said he, “the northern nobility descend to this. 
sort of thing; but then they have not smelled powder, and seen 
glory, and served Her Majesty. J have.” 

Hope tried to reason with him, tried to get round him. But 
he was unassailable as Gibraltar, and soon cut the whole thing 
short by saying, “There, that’s enough. Iam much obliged to 
you, sir, for bringing me information you think valuable. You 
are travelling—on foot—short of funds perhaps. Please accept 
this trifle, and—and—good morning.” He retreated at march- 
ing pace, and the hot blood burned his visitor’s face. An alms! 

But, on second thoughts, he said, “ Well, I have offered him a 
fortune, and he gives me ten shillings. One good turn deserves 
another.’ So he pocketed the half-sovereign, and bought his little 
Grace a neck-handkerchief, blue, with white spots; and so this un- 
lucky man and his child fought their way from west to east, till 
they reached that place where we introduced them to the reader. 

That was an era in their painful journey, because until then 
Hope’s only anxiety was to find food and some little comfort for 
his child, But this morning little Grace had begun to cough a 
little dry cough that struck on her father’s heart like a knell; 
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Her mother had died of consumption: were the seeds of that 
fatal malady in her child? If so, hardship, fatigue, cold, and 
privation would develope them rapidly, and she would wither 
away into the grave before his eyes. So he looked down on her 
in an agony of foreboding, and shivered in his shirt-sleeves, not at 
the cold, but at the future. She, poor girl, was, like the animals, 
blessed with ignorance of everything beyond the hour; and soon 
she woke her father from his dire reverie with a cry of delight. 

“Oh, what’s they ?” said she, and beamed with pleasure. Hope 
followed the direction of her blue eyes, open to their full extent ; 
and, lo! there was a little fleet of swans coming round a bend 
of the river. Hope told her all about the royal birds, and that 
they belonged to sovereigns in one district, to cities in another. 
Meantime the fair birds sailed on, and passed stately, arching 
their snowy necks. Grace gloated on them, and for a day or two 
her discourse was of swans. 

At last, when very near the goal, misfortunes multiplied. 
They came into a town on a tidal river, whence they could hope 
to drift down to their destination for a shilling or two; but here 
Hope spent his last farthing on Grace’s supper at an eating- 
house, and had not wherewithal to pay for bed or breakfast at the 
humble inn. Here, too, he took up the local paper, praying 
Heaven there might .be some employment advertised, however 
mean, so that he might feed his girl, and not let the fiend 
Consumption take her at a gift. 

No, there was nothing in the advertising column, but in the 
body of the paper he found a paragraph to the effect that Mr. 
Samuelson, of Hull, had built a gigantic steam vessel in that port, 
and was going out to New Zealand in her on her trial trip, to 
sail that morning at high tide, 6.45 a.m., and it was now nine. 

How a sentence in a newspaper can blast a man! Bereave- 
ment, Despair, Lost Love—they come like lightning in a single 
line. Hope turned sick at these few words, and down went his 
head and his hands, and he sat all of a heap, cold at heart. Then 
he began to disbelieve in everything, especially in honesty. For 
why? If he had only left Liverpool in debt and taken the rail, 
he would have reached Hull in ample time, and would have gone 
out to New Zealand in the new ship with money in both pockets. 

But it was no use fretting. Starvation and disease impended 
over his child. He must work, or steal, or something. In truth, 
he was getting desperate. He picked himself up and offered his 
accomplishments to humble shopkeepers. They all declined him, 
some civilly. At last he came to a superior place of business. 
There were large offices and a handsome house connected with it 
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in the rear. At the side of the offices were pulleys, cranes, and all 
the appliances for loading vessels, and a yard with horses and 
vans, so that the whole frontage of the premises was very con- 
siderable. A brass plate said, “R. Bartley, shipbroker and 
commission agent”; but the man was evidently a ship-owner and 
a carrier besides ; so this miscellaneous shop roused hopes in our 
versatile hero. He rapidly surveyed the outside, and then cast 
hungry glances through the window of the man’s office. It was 
a bow-window of unusual size, through which the proprietor or 
his employés could see a long way up and down the river. Through 
this window Hope peered. Repulses had made him timid. He 
wanted to see the face he had to apply to before he ventured. 

But Mr. Bartley was not there. The large office was at present 
occupied by his clerks. One of these was Leonard Monckton, a 
pale young man with dark hair, a nose like a hawk, and thin lips. 
The other was quite a young fellow, with brown hair, hazel eyes, 
and an open countenance. “ Many a hard rub puts a point ona 
man.” So Hope resolved at once to say nothing to that pale 
clerk so like a kite, but to interest the open countenance in him 
and his hungry child. 

There were two approaches to the large office—one, to Hope’s 
right, through a door and a lobby. This was seldom used except 
by the habitués of the place. The other was to Hope’s left, 
through a very small office, generally occupied by an inferior 
clerk, who kept an eye upon the work outside. However, this 
office had also a small window looking inward ; this opened like a 
door when the man had anything to say to Mr. Bartley or the 
clerks in the large office. 

William Hope entered this outer office, and found it empty. 
The clerk happened to be in the yard. Then he opened the inner 
door and looked in on the two clerks, pale, haggard, and appre- 
hensive of a repulse. He addressed himself to the one nearest 
him ; it was the one whose face had attracted him : 

“Sir, can I see Mr. Bartley ?” 

The young fellow glanced over the visitor's worn garments and 
dusty shoes, and said drily, “ Hum! if it is for charity, this is the 
wrong shop.” 

“T want no charity,” said Hope with a sigh; “I want employment. 
But I do want it very badly ; my poor litile girl and I are starving.” 

“Then that is a shame,” said the young fellow warmly. “ Why 
you are a gentleman, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know for that,” said Hope. “ But I am an educated 
man, and I could do the whole business of this place. But, you 
see, I am down in the world.” 
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“You look like it,” said the clerk bluntly. ‘“ But don’t you be 
so green as to tell old Bartley that, or you are done for. No, no; 
I'll show you how to get in here. Wait till half-past one. He 
lunches at one, and he isn’t such a brute after luncheon. Then 
you come in like Julius Cesar, and brag like blazes, and offer him 
twenty pounds’ worth of industry and ability, and above all 
arithmetic, and he will say he has no opening (and that is a lie), 
and offer you fifteen shillings, perhaps.” 

“Tf he does I'll jump at it,” said Hope eagerly. “ But whether 
I succeed or not, take my child’s blessing and my own.” 

His voice faltered, and Bolton, with a young man’s uneasiness 
under sentiment, stopped him. “Oh, come, old fellow, bother all 
that! Why we are all stumped in turn.” Then he began to 
-chase a solitary coin into a corner of his waistcoat pocket. “Look 
here, I'll lend you a shilling—pay me next week—it will buy the 
‘kid a breakfast. I wish I had more, but I want the other for 
luncheon. I haven’t drawn my screw yet. It is due at twelve.” 

“Tl take it for my girl,” said Hope, blushing, “and because it 
is offered me by a gentleman and like a gentleman.” 

“Granted, for the sake of argument,” said this sprightly youth ; 
cand so they parted for the time, little dreaming, either of them, 
what a chain they were weaving round their two hearts, and this 
little business the first link. 


Carter II. 
THE RICH MAN’S CHILD. 


‘Tue world is very big, and contains hundreds of millions who are 
-strangers to each other. Yet every now and then the big world 
‘seems to turn small; so many people whose acquaintance we 
make turn out to be the acquaintances of our acquaintances. 
This concatenation of acquaintances is really one of the marvels 
of social life, if one considers the chances against it, owing to 
the size and population of the country. As an example of this 
phenomenon, which we have all observed, William Hope was born 
in Derbyshire, ina small parish which belonged, nearly all of it, to 
“Colonel Clifford; yet, in that battle for food, which is, alas! the 
prosaic but true history of men and nations, he entered an office 
in Yorkshire, and there made friends with Colonel Clifford’s son, 
Walter, who was secretly dabbling in trade and matrimony under 
the name of Bolton ; and this same Hope was to come back, and 
to apply for a place to Mr. Bartley. Mr. Bartley was brother-in- 
law to that same Colonel Clifford, though they were at daggers 
drawn, the pair. 
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Miss Clifford, aged thirty-two, had married Bartley, aged 
thirty-seven. Each had got fixed habits, and they soon disagreed. 
In two years they parted, with plenty of bitterness, but no 
scandal. Bartley stood on his rights, and kept their one child, 
little Mary. He was very fond of her, and as the mother saw her 
whenever she liked, his love for his child rather tended to pro- 
pitiate Mrs. Bartley, though nothing on earth would have induced 
her to live with him again. 

Little Mary was two months younger than Grace Hope, and, 
like her, had blue eyes and golden hair. But what a difference 
in her condition! She had two nurses andevery luxury ; dressed 
like a princess, and even when in bed smothered in lace; some 
woman’s eye always upon her, a hand always ready to keep her 
from the smallest accident. 

Yet all this care could not keep out sickness. The very day 
that Grace Hope began to cough and alarm her father, Mary 
Bartley flushed and paled, and showed some signs of feverishness. 

The older nurse, a vigilant person, told Mr. Bartley directly ; 
and the doctor was sent for post-haste. He felt her pulse, and said 
there was some little fever, but no cause for anxiety. He adminis- 
tered syrup of poppies, and little Mary passed a tranquil night. 

Next day, about one in the afternoon, she became very restless, 
and was repeatedly sick. The doctor was sent for, and combated 
the symptoms, but did not inquire closely into the cause. Sick- 
ness proceeds immediately from the stomach ; so he soothed the 
stomach with alkaline mucilages, and the sickness abated. But 
next day alarming symptoms accumulated—short breathing, 
inability to eat, flushed face, wild eyes. Bartley telegraphed to 
a first-rate London physician. He came, and immediately 
examined the girl’s throat, and shook his head; then he uttered 
a fatal word—Diphtheria. 

They had wasted four days squirting petty remedies at symp- 
toms, instead of finding the cause and attacking it, and now he told 
them plainly he feared it was too late—the fatal membrane was 
forming, and, indeed, had half closed the air-passages. 

Bartley in his rage and despair would have driven the local 
doctor out of the house, but this the London doctor would not 
allow. He even consulted him on the situation, now it was 
declared, and, as often happens, they went in for heroic remedies 
since it was too late. 

But neither powerful stimulants, nor biting draughts, nor 
caustic applications, could hinder the deadly parchment from 
growing and growing. 

The breath reduced to a thread, no nourishment possible except 
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by baths of beef-tea, and similar enemas. Exhaustion inevitable. 
Death certain. 

Such was the hopeless condition of the rich man’s child, sur- 
rounded by nurses and physicians, when the father of the poor 
man’s child applied to the clerk Bolton for that employment 
which meant bread for his child, and perhaps life for her. 


William Hope returned to his little Grace with a loaf of bread 
he bought on the road with Bolton’s shilling, and fresh milk in a 
soda-water bottle. 

He found her crying. She had contrived, after the manner 
of children, to have an accident. The room was almost bare of 
furniture, but my lady had found a wooden stool that could be 
mounted upon and tumbled off, and she had done both, her parent 
being away. She had bruised and sprained ,her little wrist, and 
was in the depths of despair. 

“ Ah,” said poor Hope, “I was afraid something or other would 
happen if I left you.” 

He took her to the window, and set her on his knee, and com- 
forted her. He cut a narrow slip off his pocket-handkerchief, 
wetted it, and bound it lightly and deftly round her wrist, and 
poured consolation into her ear. But soon she interrupted that, 
and flung sorrow to the winds; she uttered three screams of 
delight, and pointed eagerly through the window. 

“ Here they be again, the white swans!” 

Hope looked, and there were two vessels, a brig and a barque, 
creeping down the river toward the sea, with white sails bellying 
to a gentle breeze astern. 

It is experience that teaches proportion. The eye of childhood 
is wonderfully misled in that matter. Promise a little child the 
moon, and show him the ladder to be used, he sees nothing inade- 
quate in the means; so Grace Hope was delighted with her swans. 

But Hope, who made it his business to instruct her, and not 
deceive her, as some thoughtless parents do out of fun, the 
wretches ! told her, gently, they were not swans, but ships. 

She was a little disappointed at that, but inquired what they 
were doing. 

“Darling,” said he, “ they are’ going to some other land, where 
honest, hard-working people cannot starve; and, mark my words, 
darling,” said he—she pricked her little ears at that—* you and 
I shall have to go with them, for we are poor.” 

“Oh,” said little Grace, impressed by his manner as well as by 
his words, and nodded her pretty head with apparent wisdom, and 
seemed greatly impressed. 
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Then her father fed her with bread and milk, and afterwards 
laid her on the bed, and asked her whether she loved him. 

“Dearly, dearly,” said she. 

“Then if you do,” said he, “ you will go to sleep like a good 
girl, and not stir off that bed till I come back.” 

* No more I will,” said she. 

However, he waited until she was in an excellent condition for 
keeping her promise, being fast as a church. 

Then he looked long at her beautiful face, wax-like and even- 
tinted, but full of life after her meal, and prayed to Him who loved 
little children, and went with a beating heart to Mr. Bartley’s office. 

But in the short time, little more than an hour and a half, 
which elapsed between Hope’s first and second visit, some most 
unexpected and remarkable events took place. 

Bartley came in from his child’s dying bed distracted with 
grief; but business to him was the air he breathed, and he 
went to work as usual, only in a hurried and bitter way unusual 
to him. He sent out his clerk Bolton with some bills, and told 
him sharply not to return without the money ; and whilst Bolton, 
so-called, was making his toilette in the lobby, his eye fell on his 
other clerk, Monckton. 

Monckton was poring over the ledger with his head down, the 
very picture of a faithful servant absorbed in his master’s work. 

But appearances are deceitful. He hada small book of his 
own nestled between the ledger and his stomach. It was filled 
with hieroglyphics, and was his betting-book. As for his brown 
study, that was caused by his owing 100/. in the ring, and not 
knowing how to get it. To be sure, he could rob Mr. Bartley. 
He had done it again and again by false accounts, and even by 
abstraction of coin, for he had false keys to his employer's safe, 
cash-box, drawers, and desk. But, in his opinion, he had played 
this game often enough, and was afraid to venture it again so 
soon and on so large a scale. 

He was so absorbed in these thoughts that he did not hear Mr. 
Bartley come to him; to be sure, he came softly, because of the 
other clerk, who was washing his hands and brushing his hair in 
the lobby. 

So Bartley’s hand fell gently, but all in a moment, on Monckton’s 
shoulder, and they say the shoulder is a sensitive part in conscious 
rogues. Any way, Monckton started violently, and turned from 
pale to white, and instinctively clapped both hands over his 
betting-book. 

“Monckton,” said his employer gravely, “I have made a very 
ugly discovery.” 
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Monckton began to shiver. 

“Periodical errors in the balances, and the errors always 
against me.” 

Monckton began to perspire. Not knowing what to say, he 
faltered, and at last stammered out, “Are you sure, sir?” 

“Quite sure. I have long seen reason to suspect it, so last 
night I went through all the books, and now I am sure. Who- 
ever the villain is, I will send him to prison if I can only catch 
him.” 

Monckton winced and turned his head away, debating in his 
mind whether he should affect indignation and sympathy, and 
pretend to court inquiry, or should wait till lunch-time, and then 
empty the cash-box and bolt. 

Whilst thus debating, these words fell unexpectedly on his ear: 

“And you must help me.” 

Then Monckton’s eyes turned this way and that, in a manner 
that is common among thieves, and a sardonic smile curled his 
pale, thin lip. 

“Tt is my duty,” said‘the sly rogue demurely. Then, after a 
pause, “ But how?” 

Then Mr. Bartley glanced at Bolton in the lobby, and not 
satisfied with speaking under his breath, drew this ill-chosen 
confidant to the other end of the office: 

“Why, suspect everybody, and watch them. Now there’s this 
clerk Bolton; I know nothing about him; I was taken by his 
looks. Have your eye on him.” 

“T will, sir,” said Monckton eagerly. He drew a long breath 
of relief. For all that, he was glad when a voice in the little 
office announced a visitor. 

It was a clear, peremptory voice, short, sharp, incisive and 
decisive. The clerk ‘called Bolton heard it in the lobby, and 
scuttled into the street with a rapidity that contrasted drolly 
enough with the composure and slowness with which he had been 
brushing his hair and titivating his nascent whiskers. 

A tall, stiff, military figure literally marched into the middle 
of the office, and there stood like a sentinel. 

Mr. Bartley could hardly believe his senses. 

“ Colonel Clifford!” said he roughly. 

“You are surprised to see me here?” 

“Of course Iam. May I ask what brings you?” 

“That which composes all quarrels and squares all accounts— 
Death.” 

Colonel Clifford said this solemnly, and with less asperity. He 
added, with a glance at Monckton, 


< 
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“This is a very private matter.” 

Bartley took the hint, and asked Monckton to retire into the 
inner office. 

As soon as he and Colonel Clifford were alone, that warrior, 
still standing straight as a dart, delivered himself of certain short 
sentences, each of which seemed to be propelled, or indeed jerked 
out of him, by some foreign power seated in his breast : 

“ My sister, your injured wife, is no more.” 

“Dead! This is very sudden. I am very, very sorry. 
, 

Colonel Clifford looked the word “Humbug!” and continued 
to expel short sentences : 

“On her death-bed she made me promise to give you my hand. 
There it is.” 

His hand was propelled out, caught flying by Bartley, released, 
and drawn back again—all by machinery, it seemed. 

“She leaves you £20,000 in trust for the benefit of her child 
and yours—Mary Bartley.” 

“Poor, dear Eliza!” 

The Colonel looked as less high-bred people do when they say 
“Gammon!” but proceeded civilly though brusquely : 

“In dealing with the funds you have a large discretion. 
Should the girl die before you, or unmarried, the money lapses to 
your nephew, my son, Walter Clifford. He is a scapegrace, and 
has run away from me; but I must protect his just interests. So 


as a mere matter of form, I will ask you whether Mary Bartley 
is alive.” 


Bartley bowed his head. 

Colonel Clifford had not heard she was ill, so he continued: 
“In that case ”—and then, interrupting himself for a moment, 
turned away to Bartley’s private table, and there emptied his 
pockets of certain documents, one of which he wanted to select. 

His back was not turned more than half a minute, yet a most 
expressive pantomime took place in that short interval. 

The nurse opened a door of communication, and stood with a 
rush at the threshold; indeed she would have rushed in but for 
the stranger. She was very pale, and threw up her hands to 
Bartley. Her face and her gesture were more expressive than 
words. 

Then Bartley, clinging by mere deperate instinct to money he 
could not hope to keep, flew to her, drove her out by a frenzied 
movement of both hands, though he did not touch her, and 
spread-eagled himself before the door, with his face and dilating 
eyes turned toward Colonel Clifford. 
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The Colonel turned and stepped toward him with the document 
he had selected at the table. Bartley went to meet him. 

The Colonel gave it to him, and said it was a copy of the will. 

Bartley took it, and Colonel Clifford expelled his last sentences : 

“We have shaken hands. Let us forget our past quarrels, and 
respect the wishes of the dead.” 

With that he turned sharply on both heels, and faced the 
door of the little office before he moved; then marched out in 
about seven steps, as he had marched in, and never looked 
behind him for two hundred miles. 

The moment he was out of sight, Bartley, with his wife’s will 
in his hand and ice at his heart, went to his child’s room. The 
nurse met him, crying, and said, “A change ”—mild but fatal 
words that from a nurse’s lips end hope. 

He came to the bedside just in time to see the breath hovering 
on his child’s lips, and then move them as the summer air stirs 
a leaf. 

Soon all was still, and the rich man’s child was clay. 

The unhappy father burst into a passion of grief, short but 
violent. Then he ordered the nurse to watch there, and let no 
one enter the room; then he staggered back to his office, and 
flung himself down at his table and buried his head. To do him 
justice, he was all parental grief at first, for his child was his 
idol. 

The arms were stretched out across the table; the head rested 
on it; the man was utterly crushed. 

Whilst he was so, the little office door opened softly, and a pale, 
worn, haggard face looked in. It was the father of the poor 
man’s child in mortal danger from privation and hereditary 
consumption. That haggard face was come to ask the favour of 
employment, and bread for his girl, from the rich man whose 
child was clay. 


Cuapter III. 
THE TWO FATHERS. 


Hore looked wistfully at that crushed figure, and hesitated ; it 
seemed neither kind nor politic to intrude business upon grief. 
But if the child was Bartley’s idol, money was his god, and 
soon in his strange mind defeated avarice began to vie with 
nobler sorrow. His child dead! his poor little flower withered ! 
and her death robbed him of 20,000/., and indeed of ten times that 
sum ; for he had now bought experience in trade and speculation, 
and had learned to make money out of money, a heap out of a 
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handful. Stung by this vulgar torment in its turn, he started 
suddenly up, and dashed his wife’s will down upon the floor in a 
fury, and paced the room excitedly. Hope still stood aghast, and 
hesitated to risk his application. 

But presently Bartley caught sight of him, and stared at him, 
but said nothing. 

Then the poor fellow saw it was no use waiting for a better 
opportunity, so he came forward and carried out Bolton’s in- 
structions ; he put on a tolerably jaunty air, and said cheerfully, 
“T beg your pardon, sir; can I claim your attention for a 
moment ?” 

“What do you want?” asked Bartley, like a man whose mind 
was elsewhere. 

“Only employment for my talent, sir. I hear you have a 
vacancy for a manager.” 

“ Nothing of the sort. J am manager.” 

Hope drew back despondent, and his haggard countenance fell 
at such prompt repulse. But he summoned courage, and, once 
more acting genial confidence, returned to the attack. 

“But you don’t know, sir, in how many ways I can be useful to 
you. A grand and complicated business like yours needs various 
acquirements in those who have the honour to serve you. For 
instance, I saw a small engine at work in your yard; now, I am 
a mechanic, and I can double the power of that engine by merely 
introducing an extra band and a couple of cogs.” 

“Tt will do as it is,” said Bartley languidly, “and I can do 
without a manager.” 

Bartley’s manner was not irritated but absorbed. He seemed 
in all his replies to Hope to be brushing away a fly mechanically 
and languidly. The poor fly felt sick at heart, and crept away 
disconsolate. But at the very door he turned, and for his child’s 
sake made another attempt : 

“Have you an opening for a clerk? I can write business 
letters in French, German, and Dutch, and keep books by double 
entry.” 

“ No vacancy for a clerk,” was the weary reply. 

“Well, then, a foreman in the yard. I have studied the 
economy of industry, and will undertake to get you the greatest 
amount of labour out of the smallest number of men.” 

“T have a foreman already,” said Bartley, turning his back on 
him peevishly for the first time, and pacing the room, absorbed in 
his own disappointment. 

Hope was in despair, and put on his hat to go. But he turned 
at the window and said, “ You have vans and carts. I understand 
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horses thoroughly. Iam a veterinary surgeon, and I can drive 
four-in-hand. I offer myself as carman, or even hostler.” 

“T do not want a hostler, and I have a carman.” 

Bartley, when he had said this, sat down like a man who had 
finally disposed of the application. 

Hope went to the very door, and leaned against it. His 
jaw dropped. He looked ten years older. Then, with a piteous 
attempt at cheerfulness, he came nearer, and said, “ A messenger, 
then. I’m young and very active, and never waste my employer’s 
time.” 

Even this humble proposal was declined, though Hope’s cheeks 
burned with shame as he made it. He groaned aloud, and his 
head dropped on his breast. 

His eye fell on the will lying on the ground; he went and 
picked it up, and handed it respectfully to Bartley. 

Bartley stared, took it, and bowed his head an inch or two in 


acknowledgment of the civility. This gave the poor daunted 


father courage again. Now that Bartley’s face was turned to him 
by this movement, he took advantage of it, and said persuasively : 

“Give me some kind of employment, sir. You will never repent 
it.” Then he began to warm with conscious power. “I’ve intelli- 
gence, practicability, knowledge ; and in this age of science know- 
ledge is wealth. Example: I saw a swell march out of this place 
that owns all the parish I was born in. I knew him in a moment 
—Colonel Clifford. Well, that old soldier draws his rents when 
he can get them, and never looks deeper than the roots of the 
grass his cattle crop. But I tell you he never takes a walk about 
his grounds but he marches upon millions—coal! sir, coal! and 
near the surface. I know the signs. But I am impotent: only 
fools possess the gold that wise men can coin into miracles. Try 
me, sir; honour me with your sympathy. You are a father—you 
have a sweet little girl, I hear”—Bartley winced at that—* well, 
so have I, and the hole my poverty makes me pig in, is not good 
for her, sir. She needs the sea air, the scent of flowers, and, bless 
her little heart, she does enjoy them so! Give them to her, and I 
will give you zeal, energy, brains, and a million of money.” 

This, for the first time in the interview, arrested Mr. Bartley’s 
attention : 

“T see you are a superior man,” said he, “ but I have no way to 
utilise your services.” 

“You can give me no hope, sir?” asked the poor fellow, still 
lingering. 

“ None—and I am sorry for it.” 

This one gracious speech affected poor Hope so that he could not 
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speak fora moment. Then he fought for manly dignity, and said, 
with a lamentable mixture of sham sprightliness and real anguish, 
“Thank you, sir; I only trust that you will always find servants 
as devoted to your interest as my gratitude would have made me. 
Good-morning, sir.” He clapped his hat on with a sprightly 
ghastly air, and marched off resolutely. 

But ere he reached the door, Nature overpowered the father’s 
heart ; away went Bolton’s instructions; away went fictitious 
deportment and feigned cheerfulness. The poor wretch uttered a 
cry, indeed a scream, of anguish, that would have thrilled ten 
thousand hearts had they heard it; he dashed his hat on the 
ground, and rushed towards Bartley, with both hands out—* For 
Gop’s SAKE DON’T SEND ME AWAY—MY CHILD Is sTARVING!” 

Even Bartley was moved. “ Your child!” said he, with some little 
feeling. This slight encouragement was enough for a father. 
His love gushed forth: “A little golden-haired, blue-eyed angel, 
who is all the world to me. We have walked here from Liverpool, 
where I had just buried her mother. God help me! God help us 
both! Many a weary mile, sir, and never sure of supper or bed. 
The birds of the air have nests, the beasts of the field a shelter, 
the fox a hole, but my beautiful and fragile girl, only four years 
old, sir, is houseless and homeless. Her mother died of consump- 
tion, sir, and I live in mortal fear; for now she is beginning to 
cough, and I cannot give her proper nourishment. Often on this 
fatal journey I have felt her shiver, and then I have taken off my 
coat and wrapped it round her, and her beautiful eyes have looked 
up in mine, and seemed to plead for the warmth and food I'd sell 
my soul to give her.” 

‘Poor fellow!” said Bartley ; “I suppose I ought to pity you. 
But how canI? Man—man—your child is alive, and while there 
is life there is hope; but mine is dead—dead!” he almost 
shrieked. 

“ Dead!” said Hope, horrified. ; 

“Dead!” cried Bartley. “Cut off at four years old, the very 
age of yours. There—go and judge for yourself. You are a 
father. I can’t look upon my blasted hopes, and my withered 
flower. Go and see my blue-eyed, fair-eyed darling—clay hasten- 
ing to the tomb; and you will trouble me no more with your 
imaginary griefs.” He flung himself down with his head on his 
desk. 

Hope, following the direction of his hand, opened the door of 
the house and went softly forward till he met the nurse. He 
told her Mr. Bartley wished him to see the deceased. The nurse 
hesitated, but looked at him. His sad face inspired confidence 
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and she ushered him into the chamber of mourning. There, laid 
out in state, was a little figure that, seen in the dim light, drew 
a cry of dismay from Hope. He had left his own girl sleeping, 
and looking like tinted wax. Here lay a little face the very image 
of hers, only this was pale wax. 

Had he looked more closely, the chin was unlike his own girl’s, 
and there were other differences. But the first glance revealed 
a thrilling resemblance. Hope hurried away from the room, and 
entered the office pale and disturbed: “Oh, sir! the very image 
of my own. It fills me with forebodings. I pity you, sir, with 
all my heart. That sad sight reconciles me to my lot. God help 
you!” and he was going away; for now he felt an unreasoning 
terror lest his own child should have turned from coloured wax to 
pale. 

Mr. Bartley stopped him. “ Are they so very like?” said he. 

“Wonderfully like.” And again he was going, but Bartley, 
who had received him so coldly, seemed now unwilling to part 
with him. 

“Stay,” said he, “and let me think.” The truth is, a daring 
idea had just flashed through that brain of his; and he wanted to 
think it out. He walked to and fro in silent agitation, “and his 
face was as a book in which you may read strange matter.” At 
last he made up his mind, but the matter was one he did not dare 
to approach too bluntly, so he went about a little: 

** Stay—you don’t know all my misfortunes. I am ambitious— 
like you. I believe in science and knowledge—like you. And, 
if my child had lived, you should have been my adviser and my 
right hand: I want such a man as you.” 

Hope threw up his hands, “ My usual luck!” said he; “always 
a day too late.” 

Bartley resumed : 

“ But my child’s death robs me of the money to work with, and 
I can’t help you nor help myself.” 

Hope groaned. 

Bartley hesitated. But after a moment he said timidly, 
“ Unless—” and then stopped. 

“Unless what?” asked Hope eagerly. “I am not likely to 
raise objections ; my child’s life is at stake.” 

“Well, then, unless you are really the superior man you seem 
to be: a man of ability and—courage.” 

“Courage!” thought Hope, and began to be puzzled. However, 
he said, modestly, that he thought he could find courage in a good 
cause. 

“Then you and I are made men,” said Bartley. These were 
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stout words, but they were not spoken firmly; on the contrary, 
Mr. Bartley’s voice trembled, and his brow began to perspire 
visibly. 

His agitation communicated itself to Hope, and the latter said, 
in a low impressive voice, “This is something very grave, Mr. 
Bartley. Sir, what is it?” 

Mr. Bartley looked uneasily all round the room, and came 
close to Hope. ‘The very walls must not hear what I now say 
to you.” Then, in a thrilling whisper, “My daughter must not 
die.” 

Hope looked puzzled. 

“ Your daughter must take her place.” 


Now, just before this, two quick ears began to try and catch 
the conversation. Monckton had heard all that Colonel Clifford 
said, that warrior’s tones were so incisive ; but, as the matter only 
concerned Mr. Bartley, he merely grinned at the disappointment 
likely to fall on his employer, for he knew Mary Bartley was at 
death’s door. He said as much to himself, and went out for a 
sandwich, for it was his lunch-time. But when he returned with 
stealthy foot, for all his movements were cat-like, he caught 
sight of Bartley and Hope in earnest conversation, and felt very 
curious. 

There was something so mysterious in Bartley’s tones, 
Monckton drew up against the little window, pushed it back 
an inch, and listened hard. 

But he could hear nothing at all until Hope’s answer came to 
Bartley’s proposal. 

Then the indignant father burst out, so that it was easy enough 
to hear every word: “I part with my girl! Not for the world’s 
wealth. What! You call yourself a father, and would tempt 
me to sell my own flesh and blood? No! Poverty, beggary, 
anything, sooner than that. My darling, we will thrive together, 
or starve together; we will live together, or die together !” 

He snatched up his hat to leave. But Bartley found a word to 
make him hesitate. He never moved, but folded his arms and 
said, “So, then, your love for your child is selfish.” 

“Selfish!” cried Hope; “so selfish that I would die for her 
any hour of the day.” 

For all that, the taunt brought him down a step, and Bartley, 
still standing like a rock, attacked him again. “If it is not 
selfish, it is blind.” Then he took two strides, and attacked 
him with sudden power. ‘ Who will suffer most if you stand in 
her light? Your daughter: why, she may die.” Hope groaned. 
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“Who will profit most if you are wise, and really love her, not 
like a jealous lover, but like a father? Why, your daughter: she 
will be taken out of poverty and want, and carried to sea-breezes 
and scented meadows; her health and her comfort will be my 
care; she will fill the gap in my house and in my heart, and will 
be my heiress when I die.” 

“ But she will be lost to me,” sighed poor Hope. 

“Not so. You will be my right hand; you will be always 
about us; you can see her, talk to her, make her love you, do 
anything but tell her you are her father. Do this one thing for 
me, and I will do great things for you and her. To refuse me 
will be to cut your own throat and hers—as well as mine.” 

Hope faltered a little. ‘Am I selfish ?” said he. 

“Of course not,” was the soothing reply ; “no true father is. 
Give him time to think.” 

Hope clinched his hands in agony, and pressed them against 
his brow: “It is selfish to stand in her light; but part with her 
—I can’t; I can’t.” 

“Of course not; who asks you? She will never be out of your 
sight; only, instead of seeing her sicken, linger, and die, you will 
see her surrounded by every comfort, nursed and tended like a 
princess, and growing every day in health, wealth, and happiness. 

“ Health, wealth, and happiness?” 

“Health, wealth, and happiness!” 

These words made a great impression on the still hesitating 
father; he began to make conditions. They were all granted 
heartily. 

“Tf ever you are unkind to her, the compact is broken, and I 
claim my own again.” 

“So be it. But why suppose anything so monstrous? men do 
not ill-treat children. It is only women, who adore them, that 
kill them and ill-use them accordingly. She will be my little 
benefactress, God bless her! I may love her more than I ought, 
being yours, for my home is desolate without her; but that is 
the only fault you shall ever find with me! There is my hand 
on it.” 

Hope at the last was taken off his guard, and took the proffered 
hand. That is a binding action, and somehow he could no longer 
go back. 

Then Bartley told him he should live in the house at first, to 
break the parting. ‘And from this hour,” said he, “you are no 
clerk nor manager, but my associate in business, and on your own 
terms.” 


“Thank you,” said Hope, with a sigh. 
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“ Now lose no time; get her into the house at once while the 
clerks are away; and meantime I must deal with the nurse, and 
overcome the many difficulties. Stay, here is a five-pound note. 
Buy yourself a new suit, and give the child a good meal. But 
pray bring her here in half an hour, if you can.” 

Then Bartley took him to the lobby, and let him out in the 
street, whilst he went into the house to buy the nurse, and make 
her his confidante. 

He had a good deal of difficulty with her; she was shocked at 
the proposal, and, being a woman, it was the details that horrified 
her. She cried a good deal. She stipulated that her darling 
should have Christian burial, and cried again at the doubt. But 
as Bartley conceded everything, and offered to settle a hundred 
pounds a year on her, so long as she lived in his house and kept 
his secret, he prevailed at last, and found her an invaluable ally. 

To dispose of this character for the present, we must inform 
the reader that she proved a woman can keep a secret, and that 
in a very short time she was as fond of Grace Hope as she had 
been of Mary Bartley. 

We have said that Colonel Clifford’s talk penetrated Monckton’s 
ear, but produced no great impression at the time. Not so, how- 
ever, when he had listened to Bartley’s proposal, Hope’s answer, and 
all that followed. Then he put this and Colonel Clifford’s commu- 
nication together, and saw the terrible importance of the two 
things combined. Thus, as a congenital worm grew with Jonah’s 
gourd, and was sure to destroy it, Bartley’s bold and elaborate 
scheme was furnished from the outset with a most dangerous 
enemy. 

Leonard Monckton was by nature a schemer, and by habit a 
villain, and he was sure to put this discovery to profit. He came 
out of the little office and sat down at his desk, and fell into a 
brown study. 

He was not a little puzzled, and here lay his difficulty. Two 
attractive villainies presented themselves to his ingenious mind, 
and he naturally hesitated between them. One was to levy 
black-mail on Bartley; the other, to sell the secret to the 
Cliffords. 

But there was a special reason why he should incline toward 
the Cliffords, and, whilst he is in his brown study, we will let the 
reader into his secret. 

This artful person had immediately won the confidence of 
young Clifford, calling himself Bolton, and had prepared a very 
heartless trap’for him. He introduced to him a most beautiful 
young woman—tall, dark, with oval face and glorious black eyes 
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and eyebrows, a slight foreign accent, and ingratiating manners. 
He called this beauty his sister, and instructed her to win Walter 
Clifford in that character,and to marry him. As she was twenty- 
two, and Master Clifford nineteen, he had no chance with her, 
and they were to be married this very day at the Registry Office. 

Manceuvring Monckton then inclined to let Bartley’s fraud go 
on and ripen, but eventually expose it for the benefit of young 
Walter and his wife, who adored this Monckton, because when 
a beautiful woman loves an ugly blackguard, she never does it 
by halves. 

But he had no sooner thought out this conclusion than there 
came an obstacle. Lucy Miiller’s heart failed her at the last 
moment, and she came into the office with a rush to tell her 
master so. She uttered a cry of joy at sight of him, and came 
at him panting and full of love. “Oh, Leonard, I am so glad 
you are alone! Leonard, dear Leonard, pray do not insist on my 
marrying that young man. Now it comes to the time, my heart 
fails me.” The tears stood in her glorious eyes, and an honest 
man would have pitied her, and even respected her a little for her 
compunction, though somewhat tardy. 

But her master just fixed his eyes coldly on his slave, and said 
brutally, “ Never mind your heart ; think of your interest.” 

The weak woman allowed herself to be diverted into this topic. 
“Why, he is no such great catch, I am sure.” 

“T tell you he is, more than ever. I have just discovered 
another 20,0007. he is heir to, and not got to wait for that any 
longer than I choose.” 

Lucy stamped her foot. “I don’t care for his money. Till he 
came with his money you loved me.” 

*T love you as much as ever,” said Monckton coldly. 

Lucy began to sob. “No, you don’t, or you wouldn’t give me 
up to that young fool.” 

The villian made a cynical reply, that not every Newgate thief 
could have matched. “You fool,” said he, “ can’t you marry him, 
and go on loving me ?—you won’t be the first. It is done every 
day, to the satisfaction of all parties.” 

“* AND TO THEIR UNUTTERABLE SHAME!” said a clear, stern voice 
at their back. Walter Clifford, coming rapidly in, had heard but 
little, but heard enough; and there he stood, grim and pale, a 
boy no longer. These two skunks had made a man of him in 
one moment. They recoiled in dismay, and the woman hid her 
face. 

He turned upon the man first, you may be sure. “So you 
have palmed this lady off on me as your sister, and trapped me, 
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and would have destroyed me.” His lip quivered; for they had 
passed the iron through his heart. But he manned himself, and 
carried it off like a soldier’s son. 

“ But if I was fool enough to leave my father, I am not fool 
enough to present to the world your cast-off mistress as my 
wife.” (Lucy hid her face in her hands.) ‘“ Here, Miss Lucy 
Monckton—or whatever your name may be—here is the marriage 
license. Take that and my contempt, and do what you like 
with them.” 

With these words he dashed into Bartley’s private room, and 
there broke down. It was a bitter cup, the first in his young 
life. 

The baffled schemers drank wormwood too; but they bore it 
differently. The woman cried, and took her punishment meekly ; 
the man raged and threatened vengeance. 

“No, no,” said Lucy; “it serves us right. I wish I had never 
seen the fellow: then you would have kept your word and 
married me.” 

“T will marry you now, if you can obey me.” 

“Obey you, Leonard? You have been my ruin; but only 
marry me, and I will be your slave in everything—your willing, 
devoted, happy slave.” 

“That is a bargain,” said Monckton coolly. “Tl be even with 
him; I will marry you in his name and in his place.” 

This puzzled Lucy. 

“ Why in his name?” said she. 

He did not answer. 

“ Well, never mind the name,” said she, ‘‘so that it is the right 
man—and that it is you.” 

Then Monckton’s fertile brain, teeming with villainies, fell to 
hatching a new plot more felonious than the last. He would rob 
the safe, and get Clifford convicted for the theft; convicted as 
Bolton, Clifford would never tell his real name, and Lucy should 
enter the Cliffords’ house with a certificate of his death and a 
certificate of his marriage, both obtained by substitution, and so 
collar his share of the 20,000/., and off with the real husband to 
fresh pastures. 

Lucy looked puzzled. Hers was not a brain to disentangle 
such a monstrous web. 

“Monckton reflected a moment. ‘What is the first thing? 
Let me see. Humph! I think the first thing is to get married.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, with an eagerness that contrasted strangely 
with his cynical composure, “ that is the first thing, and the most 
understandable.” And she went dancing off with him as gay as 
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@ lark, and leaning on him at an angle of about forty-five; whilst 
he went erect and cold, like a stone figure marching.; 

Walter Clifford came out in time to see them pass the great 
window. He watched them down the street and cursed them— 
not loud but deep. 

“Mooning, as usual,” said a hostile voice behind him.. He 
turned round, and there was Mr. Bartley seated at his own 
table. Young Clifford walked smartly to the other side of the 
table, determined this should be his last day in that shop. 

“There are the payments,” said he cavalierly. Bartley 
inspected them. 

“ About one in five,” said he dryly. 

“ Thereabouts,” was the reply. (Consummate indifference.) 

“You can’t have pressed them much.” 

“Well, I’m not good at dunning.” 

“ ‘What are you good at?” 

“Should be puzzled to say.” 

“You are not fit for trade.” 

“That is the highest compliment was ever paid me.” 

“Oh, you are impertinent as well as incompetent, are you? 
Then take a week’s warning, Mr. Bolton.” 

“Five minutes would suit me better, Mr. Bartley.” 

“Oh, indeed! Say one hour.” 

“ All right, sir; just time for a city clerk’s luncheon—glass of 
bitter, sandwich, peep at “ Punch,” cigarette, and a chat with the 
barmaid.” 

Mr. Walter Clifford was a gentleman, but we must do him the 
justice to say that in this interview with his employer he was a 
very impertinent one, not only in words, but in the delivery 
thereof. Bartley, however, thought this impertinence was put on, 
and that he had grave reasons for being in a hurry. He took 
down the numbers of the notes Clifford had given him, and looked 
very grave and suspicious all the time. 

Then he locked up the notes in the safe, and just then Hope 
opened the door of the little office and looked in. 

“ At last,” said Bartley. 

“Well, sir,” said Hope, “I have only been half-an-hour, and I 
have changed my clothes and stood witness to a marriage. She 
begged me so hard: I was at the door. Such a beautiful girl. I 
could not take my eyes off her.” 

“ The child?” said Bartley, with natural impatience. 

“T have hidden her in the yard.” 

“Bring her this moment, while the clerks are out.” 

Hope hurried out and soon returned with his child, wrapped 
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up in a nice warm shawl he had bought her with Bartley’s 
money. 

Bartley took the child from him, looked at her face, and said, 
“ Little darling, I shall love her as my own;” then he begged 
Hope to sit down in the lobby till he should call him and 
introduce him to his clerks. ‘“ One of them is a thief, I’m afraid.” 

He took the child inside, and gave her to his confederate, the 
nurse. 

“ Dear me,” thought Hope, “only two clerks, and one of them 
dishonest. I hope it is not that good-natured boy. Oh, no! 
impossible.” 

And now Bartley returned, and at the same time Monckton 
came briskly through the little office. 

At sight of him Bartley said, “ Oh, Monckton, I gave that fellow 
Bolton a week’s notice. But he insists on going directly.” 
Monckton replied, slyly, that he was sorry to hear that. 

“Suspicious? Eh?” said Bartley. 

“So suspicious that if I were you—indeed, Mr. Bartley, I 
think, in justice to me, the matter ought to be cleared to the 
bottom.” . 

“You are right,” said Bartley ; “ I'll have him searched before 
he goes. Fetch me a detective at once.” 

Bartley then wrote a line upon his card, and handed it to 
Monckton, directing him to lose no time. He then rushed out of 
the house with an air of virtuous indignation, and went to make 
some delicate arrangements to carry out a fraud, which, begging 
his pardon, was as felonious, though not so prosaic, as the one he 
suspected his young clerk of. 

Monckton was at first a little taken aback by the suddenness of 
all this; but he was too clear-headed to be long at fault. The 
matter was brought to a point. Well, he must shoot flying. 

In a moment he was at the safe, whipped out a bunch of false 
keys, opened it, took out the cash-box, and swept all the gold 
it contained into his own pockets, and took possession of the 
notes. Then he locked up the cash-box again, restored it to the safe, 
locked that, and sat down at Bartley’s table. He ran over th 
notes with feverish fingers, and then took the precaution to 
examine Bartley’s day-book. His caution was rewarded—he 
found that the notes Bolton had brought in were numbered. He 
instantly made two parcels—clapped the unnumbered notes into 
his pocket. The numbered ones he took in his hand into the lobby. 

Now this lobby must be shortly described. First, there was a 
door with a glass window, but the window had dark blue gauze 
fixed to it, so that nobody could see into the lobby from the 
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office; but a person in the lobby, by putting his eye close to the 
gauze, could see into the office in a filmy sort of way. This door 
opened on a lavatory, and there were also pegs on which the 
clerks hung their overcoats. Then there was a swing-door 
leading direct to the street, and sideways into a small room in- 
dispensable to every office. . 

Monckton entered this lobby, and inserted the numbered notes 
into young Clifford’s coat, and the false keys into his bag. Then 
he whipped back hastily into the office, with his craven face full 
of fiendish triumph. 

He started for the detective. But it was bitter cold, and he 
returned to the lobby for his own overcoat. As he opened the 
lobby door the swing-door moved, or he thought so ; he darted to 
it and opened it but saw nobody, Hope having whipped behind 
the open door of the little room. Monckton then put on his 
overcoat, and went for the detective. 

He met Clifford at the door, and wore an insolent grin of defiance, 
for which, if they had not passed each other rapidly, he would 
very likely have been knocked down. As it was, Walter Clifford 
entered the office flushed with wrath, and eager to leave behind 
him the mortifications and humiliations he had endured. 

He went to his own little desk and tore up Lucy Miiller’s 
letters, and his heart turned towards home. He went into the 
lobby, and, feeling hot, which was no wonder, bundled his office 
overcoat and his brush and comb into his bag. He returned to 
the office for his penknife, and was going out all in a hurry when 
Mr. Bartley met him. 

Bartley looked rather stern, and said, “A word with you, sir.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the young man stiffly. 

Mr. Bartley sat down at his table and fixed his eyes upon the 
young man with a very peculiar look. 

“You seem in a very great hurry to go.” 

“ Well, I am.” 

“You have not even demanded your salary up to date.” 

“Excuse the oversight; I was not made for business, you 
know.” 

“There is something more to settle besides your salary.” 

“Premium for good conduct ? ” 

“No, sir. Mr. Bolton, you will find this no jesting matter. 
There are defalcations in the accounts, sir.” 

The young man turned serious at once. “I am sorry to hear 
that, sir,” said he, with proper feeling. 

Bartley eyed him still more severely. “And even cash 
abstracted.” 
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“Good heavens!” said the young man, answering his eyes 
rather than his words. “Why, surely you can’t suspect me?” 

Bartley answered sternly, “I know I have been robbed, and so 
I suspect everybody whose conduct is suspicious.” 

This was too much for a Clifford to bear. He turned on him 
like a lion. ‘Your suspicions disgrace the trader who entertains 
them, not the gentleman they wrong. You are too old for me 
to give you a thrashing, so I won’t stay here any longer to be 
insulted.” 

He snatched up his bag and was marching off, when the door 
opened and Monckton with a detective confronted him. 

“No,” roared Bartley, furious in turn ; “ but you will stay to be 
examined,” 

“ Examined !” 

“Searched, then, if you like it better.” 

“No, don’t do that,” said the young fellow. “Spare me such a 
humiliation.” 

Bartley, who was avaricious but not cruel, hesitated. 

“Well,” said he, ‘I will examine the safe before I go further.” 

Mr. Bartley opened the safe and took out the cash box. It was 
empty. He uttered a loud exclamation. ‘“ Why, it’s a clean 
sweep! A wholesale robbery! Notes and gold all gone! No 
wonder you were in such a hurry to leave! Luckily some of the 
notes were numbered. Search him.” 

“No, no! Don’t treat me like a thief!” cried the poor boy, 
almost sobbing. 

“Tf you are innocent, why object ?” said Monckton satirically. 

“You villain!” cried Clifford, “this is your doing; Iam sure 
of it!” 

Monckton only grinned triumphantly, but Bartley fired up. 
“Tf there is a villian here, it is you. He isa faithful servant, who 
warned his employer.” He then pointed sternly at young Bolton, 
and the detective stepped up to him and said curtly, “ Now, sir, 
if I must.” 

He then proceeded to search his waistcoat pockets. The young 
man hung his head and looked guilty. He had heard of money 
being put into an innocent man’s pockets, and he feared that game 
had been played with him. 

The detective examined his waistcoat pockets and found— 
nothing ; his other pockets—nothing. 

The detective patted his breast and examined his stockings— 
nothing. 

“Try the bag,” said Monckton. 

Then the poor fellow trembled again. 
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The detective searched the bag—nothing. 

He took the overcoat and turned the pockets out—nothing. 

Bartley looked surprised; Monckton still more so. Meantime 
Hope had gone round from the lobby, and now entered by the 
small office, and stood watching a part of this business, viz., the 
search of the bag and the overcoat, with a bitter look of irony. 

“But my safe must have been opened with false keys,” cried 
Bartley. ‘ Where are they ?” 

“And the numbered notes,” said Monckton. ‘ Where are 
they ? ” 

“Gentlemen,” said Hope, “ may I offer my advice?” 

“Who the devil are you?” said Monckton. 

“He is my new partner, my associate in business,” said the 
politic Bartley. Then deferentially to Hope, ‘“ What do you 
advise ?” 

“You have two clerks. I would examine them both.” 

“ Examine me?” cried Monckton. “ Mr. Bartley, will you allow 
such an affront to be put on your old and faithful servant ?” 

“Tf you are innocent, why object?” said young Clifford spite- 
fully, before Mr. Bartley could answer. 

The remark struck Bartley, and he acted on it. 

“ Well, it’s only fair to Mr. Bolton,” said he. “ Come, come, 
Monckton, it is only a form.” 

Then he gave the detective a signal, and he stepped up to 
Monckton, and emptied his waistcoat pockets of eighty-five 
sovereigns. 

“ There!” cried Walter Clifford. ‘‘ There, there!” 

“My own money, won at the Derby,” said Monckton coolly ; 
“and only a part of it, I am happy to say. You will find the 
remainder in bank-notes.” 

The detective found several notes. 

Bartley examined the book and the notes. The Derby! He 
was beginning to doubt this clerk, who attended that meeting on 
the sly. However, he was just, though no longer confiding. 

“Tam bound to say that not one of the numbered notes is 
here.” 

The detective was now examining Monckton’s overcoat. He 
produced a small bunch of keys. 

“How did they come there ?” cried Monckton, in amazement. 

It was an incautious remark. Bartley took it up directly, and 
pounced on the keys. He tried them on the safe. One opened 
the safe, another opened the cash-box. 

Meantime the detective found some notes in the pocket of the 
overcoat, and produced them. 
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“Great heavens!” cried Monckton, “how did they come 
there?” 

“ Oh, I dare say you know,” said the detective. 

Bartley examined them eagerly. They were the numbered 
notes. 

“You scoundrel!” he roared ; “ these show me where your gold 
and your other notes came from. The whole contents of my safe 
—in that villain’s pockets!” 

“No, no!” cried Monckton in agony. “It’s all a delusion. 
Some rogue has planted them there to ruin me.” 

“Keep that for the beak,” said the policeman; “he is sure 
to believe it. Come, my bloke. .I knew who was my bird the 
moment I clapped eyes on the two. “Tain’t his first job, gents, 
you take my word. We shall find his photo in some jail or other 
in time for the assizes.” 

“ Away with him!” cried Bartley furiously. 

As the policeman took him off, the baffled villain’s eye fell on 
Hope, who stood with folded arms, and looked down on him with 
lowering brow and the deep indignation of the just, and yet with 
haughty triumph. 

That eloquent look was a revelation to Monckton. 

“ Ah,” he cried, “it was you !” 

Hope’s only reply was this: “You double felon, false accuser 
and thief, you are caught in your own trap.” 

And this he thundered at him with such sudden power that the 
thief went cringing out, and even those who remained were awed. 
But Hope never told anybody except Walter Clifford that he had 
undone Monckton’s work in the lobby; and then the poor boy 
fell upon his neck, and kissed his hand. 

To run forward a little: Monckton was tried, and made no 
defence. He dared not call Hope as his witness, for it was clear 
Hope must have seen him commit the theft and attempt the other 
villainy. But the false accusation leaked out as well as the theft. 
A previous conviction was proved, and the indignant judge gave 
him fourteen years. 

Thus was Bartley’s fatal secret in mortal peril on the day it 
first existed; yet on that very day it was saved from exposure, 
and buried deep in a jail. 

Bartley set Hope over his business, and was never heard of for 
months. Then he turned up in Sussex with a little girl, who had 
been saved from diphtheria by tracheotomy, and some unknown 
quack, 

There was a scar to prove it. The tender parent pointed it out 
triumphantly, and railed at the regular practitioners of medicine. 
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Carter LY. 
AN OLD SERVANT. 


Water Cuirrorp returned home pretty well weaned from trade, 
and anxious to propitiate his father, but well aware that on his 
way to reconciliation he must pass through jobation. 

He slipped into Clifford Hall at night, and commenced his 
approaches by going to the butler’s pantry. Here he was safe, 
and knew it; a faithful old butler of the antique and provincial 
breed is apt to be more unreasonably paternal than Pater 
himself. 

To this worthy, then, Walter owed a good bed, a good supper, 
and good advice: “ Better not tackle him till I have had a word 
with him first.” 

Next morning this worthy butler, who for seven years had been 
a very good servant, and for the next seven years rather a bad 
one, and would now have been a hard master if the Colonel had 
not been too great a Tartar to stand it, appeared before his 
superior with an air slightly respectful, slightly aggressive, and 
very dogged : 

“ There is a young gentleman would be glad to speak to you, if 
you will let him.” 

“ Who is he?” asked the Colonel, though by old John’s manner 
he divined. 

“Can’t ye guess?” 

“Don’t know whyI should. It is your business to announce 
my visitors.” 

“Oh, I’ll announce him, when I am made safe that he will be 
welcome.” 

“What! isn’t he sure of a welcome ?—good, dutiful son like 
him ?” 

“ Well, sir, he deserves a welcome. Why, he is the returning 
prodigal.” 

“ We are not told that he deserved a welcome.” 

“ What signifies ?—he got one, and Scripture is the rule of life 
for men of our age, now we are out of the army.” 

“TI think you had better let him plead his own cause, John ; 
and if he takes the tone you do, he will get turned out of the 
house pretty quick ; as you will one of these days, Mr. Baker.” 

“We sha’n’t go, neither of us,” said Mr. Baker, but with 
a sudden tone of affectionate respect, which disarmed the words 
of their true meaning. He added, hanging his head for the first 
time, “ Poor young gentleman! afraid to face his own father!” 
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“‘ What's he afraid of ?” asked the Colonel roughly. 

“Of you cursing and swearing at him,” said John. 

“Cursing and swearing!” cried the Colonel—“a thing?I never 
do now. Cursing and swearing, indeed! You be——!” 

“There you go,” said old John. “Come Colonel, be a father. 
What has the poor boy done? ” 

“He has deserted—a thing I have seen a fellow shot for, and 
he has left me a prey to parental anxieties.” 

“ And so he has me, for that matter. ButI forgive him. Any 
way, I should like to hear his story before I condemn him. Why, 
he’s only nineteen and four months, come Martinmas. Besides, 
how do we know?—he may have some very good reason for 
going.” 

“His age makes that probable, doesn’t it?” 

“TJ dare say it was after some girl, sir.” 

“Call that a good reason ?” 

“T call it a strong one. Haven’t you never found it?” (The 
Colonel was betrayed into winking.) “From sixteen to sixty a 
woman will draw a man where a horse can’t.” 

“Since that is so,” said the Colonel dryly, “ you can tell him to 
come to breakfast.” 

“ Am I to say that from you?” 

“No; you can take that much upon yourself. I have known 
you presume a good deal more than that, John.” 

“Well, sir,” said John, hanging his head for a moment, “old 
servants are like old friends—they do presume a bit: but then” 
(raising his head proudly) “they care for their masters, young 
and old. New servants, sir—why, this lot that we've got now, 
they would not shed a tear for you if you was to be hanged.” 

“Why should they?” said the Colonel. “A man is not hanged 
for building churches. Come, beat a retreat. I’ve had enough of 
you. See there’s a good breakfast.” 

“Oh,” said John, “ I’ve took care of that.” 

When the Colonel came down he found his son leaning against 
the mantelpiece; but he left it directly and stood erect, for the 
Colonel had drilled him with his own hands. 

“Ugh!” said the Colonel, giving a snort peculiar to himself, 
but he thought, “How handsome the dog is!” and was proud of 
him secretly, only he would not show it. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” said the young man, with civil respect. 

“You most obedient, sir,” said the old man stiffly. 

After that neither spoke for some time, and the old butler 
glided about like a cat, helping both of them, especially the 
young one, to various delicacies from the side table. When he 
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had stuffed them pretty well, he retired softly and listened at the 
door. Neither of the gentlemen was in a hurry to break the ice ; 
each waited for the other. 

Walter made the first remark : “ What delicious tea!” 

“As good as where you came from?” inquired Colonel Clifford 
insidiously. 

“A deal better,” said Walter. 

“ By-the-bye,” said the Colonel, “ where do you come from ?” 

Walter mentioned the town. 

“ You astonish me,” said the Colonel. “I made sure you had 
been enjoying the pleasures of the capital.” 

“My purse wouldn’t have stood that, sir.” 

“Very few purses can,” said Colonel Clifford. Then, in an 
off-hand way, “Have you brought her along with you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Walter, off his guard. “ Her ? 
Who?” 

“ Why, the girl that decoyed you from your father’s roof.” 

“No girl decoyed me from here, sir, upon my honour.” 

“ Whom are we talking about, then? Who is her?” 

“Her? Why, Lucy Monckton.” 

“ And who is Lucy Monckton ?” 

‘Why, the girl I fell in love with, and she deceived me nicely; 
but I found her out in time.” 

“ And so you came home to snivel ?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t; I’m not such a muff. I’m too much your 
son to love any woman long when I have learned to despise her. I 
came home to apologize, and to place myself under your orders, 
if you will forgive me, and find something useful for me to do.” 

“So I will, my boy; there’s my hand. Now, out with it. 
What did you go away for, since it wasn’t a petticoat ?” 

“ Well, sir, I am afraid I shall offend you.” 

“Not a bit of it, after P've given you my hand. Come, now, 
what was it?” 

Walter pondered and hesitated, but at last hit upon a way to 
explain. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ until I was six years old they used to give me 
peaches from Oddington House; but one fine day the supply 
stopped, and I uttered a small howl to my nurse. Old John 
heard me, and told me Oddington was sold—house, garden, estate, 
and all.” 

Colonel Clifford snorted. 

Walter resumed, modestly, but firmly : 

“T was thirteen; I used to fish in a brook that ran near 
Drayton Park. One day I was fishing there, when a brown 
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velveteen chap stopped me, and told me I was trespassing. 
“ Trespassing?” said I. “I have fished here all my life; Iam 
Walter Clifford, and this belongs to my father.” “ Well,” said 
the man, “I’ve heerd it did belong to Colonel Clifford onst, but 
now it belongs to Muster Mills; so you must fish in your own 
water, young gentleman, and leave ourn to us as owns it.” Till 
I was eighteen I used to shoot snipes in a rushy bottom near 
Calverley Church. One day a fellow in black velveteen, and 
gaiters up to his middle, warned me out of that in the name of 
Muster Cannon.” 

Colonel Clifford, who had been drumming on the table all this 
time, looked uneasy, and muttered, with some little air of com- 
punction: “They have plucked my feathers deucedly, that’s 
a fact. Hang that fellow Stevens, persuading me to keep 
race-horses; it’s all his fault. Well, sir, proceed with your 
observations.” 

“Well, I inquired who could afford to buy what we were too 
poor to keep, and I found these wealthy purchasers were all in 
trade, not one of them a gentleman.” 

“You might have guessed that,” said Colonel Clifford; “it is 
as much as a gentleman can do to live out of jail nowadays.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Walter. “Cotton had bought: one of these 
estates, tallow another, and lucifer-matches the other.” 

“ Plague take them all three!” roared the Colonel. 

“ Well, then, sir,” said Walter, “I could not help thinking 
there must be some magic in trade, and I had better go into it. 
I didn’t think you would consent to that. I wasn’t game to defy 
you; so I did a meanish thing, and slipped away into a merchant’s 
office.” 

“ And made your fortune in three months?” inquired the Colonel. 

“No, I didn’t; and don’t think trade is the thing for me. I 
saw a deal of avarice and meanness, and a thief of a clerk got his 
master to suspect me of dishonesty ; so I snapped my fingers at 
them all, and here I am. But,” said the poor young fellow, “I 
do wish, father, you would put me into something where I can 
make a little money, so that when this estate comes to be sold, I 
may be the purchaser.” 

Colonel Clifford started up in great emotion : 

“Sell Clifford Hall, where I was born, and you were born, and 
everybody was born! Those estates I sold were only outlying 
properties.” 

“They were beautiful ones,” said Walter. “I never see such 
peaches now.” 


“As you did when you were six years old,” suggested the 
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Colonel. “No, nor you never will. I’ve been six myself. Lord 
knows when it was, though!” 

“But, sir, I don’t see any such trout, and no such haunts for 
snipe.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” cried the Colonel rather sud- 
denly. ‘This is what we are come to now. Here’s a brat of six 
begins taking notes against his own father ; and he improves on 
the Scotch poet—he doesn’t print’em. No, he accumulates them 
cannily until he is twenty, but never says a word. He loads his 
gun up to the muzzle, and waits, as the years roll on, with his 
linstock in his hand, and one fine day at breakfast he fires his 
treble charge of grape-shot at his own father.” 

This was delivered so loudly that John feared a quarrel, and, to 
interrupt it, put in his head and said, mighty innocently : 

“Did you call, sir? Can I do anything for you, sir?” 

“Yes: go to the devil!” 

John went, but not downstairs, as suggested—a mere lateral 
movement that ended at the keyhole. 

“Well, but, sir,” said Walter, half reproachfully, “it was you 
elicited my views.” 

“ Confound your views, sir, and——-your impudence! Youw’re 
in the right, and I am in the wrong ” (this admission with a more 
ill-used tone than ever). “It’s the race-horses, Ring the bell. 
What sawneys you young fellows are! It used not to take six 
minutes to ring a bell when I was your age.” 

Walter, thus stimulated, sprang to the bell-rope, and pulled it 
all down to the ground with a single gesture. 

The Colonel burst out laughing, and that did him good; and 
Mr. Baker answered the bell like lightning ; he quite forgot that 
the bell must have rung fifty yards from the spot where he was 
enjoying the dialogue. 

“Send me the steward, John ; I saw him pass the window.” 

Meantime the Colonel marched up and down with considerable 
agitation. Walter, who had a filial heart, felt very uneasy, and 
said timidly, “I am truly sorry, father, that I answered your 
questions so bluntly.” 

“Tm not, then,” said the Colonel. “I hold?him to be less 
than a man who flies from the truth, whether it comes from 
young lips or old. I have faced cavalry, sir, and I can face the 
truth.” 

At this moment the steward entered. 

“Jackson,” said the Colonel in the very same tone he was 
speaking in, “put up my race-horses to auction by public ad- 
vertisement.” 
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“But, sir, Jenny has got to run at Derby, and the brown colt 
at Nottingham, and the six-year-old gelding in a handicap at 
Chester, and the chestnut is entered for the Sellinger next year.” 

“Sell them with their engagements.” 

“ And the trainer, sir?” 

“Give him his warning.” 

“ And the jockey ?” 

“Discharge him on the spot, and take him by the ear out of the 
premises before he poisons the lot. Keep one of the stable-boys, 
and let my groom do the rest.” 

“ But who is to take them to the place of auction, sir?” 

“Nobody. Ill have the auction here, and sell them where 
they stand. Submit all your books of account to this young 
gentleman.” 

The steward looked a little blue, and Walter remonstrated 
gently: “To me, father?” 

“Why, you can cipher, can’t ye?” 

“ Rather ; it is the best thing I do.” 

“ And you have been in trade, haven't ye ? ” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“Then you will detect plenty of swindles, if you find out one in 
ten. Above all cut down my expenditure to my income. A 
gentleman of the nineteenth century sharpened by trade can 
easily do that. Sell Clifford Hall? Id rather live on the rabbits 
and the pigeons and the blackbirds and the carp in the pond and 
drive to church in the wheelbarrow.” 

So for a time Walter administered his father’s estate, and it 
was very instructive. Oh! the petty frauds—the swindles of 
agency, a term which, to be sure, is derived from the Latin word 
“agere,” to do—the cobweb of petty commissions—the flat bribes 
—the smooth hush-money ! 

Walter soon cut the expenses down to the income, which was 
ample, and even paid off the one mortgage that encumbered this 
noble estate at five per cent., only four per cent. of which was 
really fingered by the mortgagee. The balance went to a go- 
between, though no go-between was ever wanted, for any solicitor 
in the country would have found the money in a week at four 
per cent. 

The old gentleman was delighted, and engaged his own son as 
steward at a liberal salary ; and so Walter Clifford found employ- 
ment and a fair income without going away from home again. 
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Ralph Bernal Osborne. 


Tue world knows nothing of its greatest men. This is probably 
as true now as in the time of Philip van Artevelde. Of our 
modern great men in England we perhaps know a little too much. 
Society journals, which old gentlemen at the clubs gloat over and 
execrate, by means of their “interviewers ” make us acquainted 
with the noble qualities of our heroes. Shakespere’s grand 
aristocrat Coriolanus strongly objected to the interviewing 
system. 
“Tt is a part that I shall blush in acting, 
And might well be taken from the people, 
To brag unto them, thus I did and thus.” 


Our modern warriors stretch forth their right hands and narrate 
and even glorify their exploits ina manner that would be dis- 
tressing if it were not slightly ludicrous. They are not reticent, 
and they are garrulous. Every year we are presented with a 
panorama of notabilities. Our poets, our artists, our lawyers, our 
doctors, our dentists, and above all our theatrical managers, are 
paraded before us in the most inviting colours. How Mr. 
Crummles would have been delighted with an “interviewer”! For 
want of one, when he meditated his celebrated voyage to America, 
he had to put two modest paragraphs concerning himself in the 
newspapers. One of them contained the immortal words, 
“ Crummles is not a Prussian, having been born in Chelsea.” “I 
wonder who puts these things in?” said Mr. Crummles rather 
jesuitically ; “I don’t.” If he had lived in these times we should 
have had a “ Crummles at home.” Fancy the majestic deportment 
of Mrs. Crummles on that occasion, and the insinuating poses 
of the Master Crummles’s and the Phenomenon! We should then 
have seen the advertisement “ Crummles is on the sea,” followed 
by a magnificent reception on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Interviewers have not altogether their own way, for biographers 
are encroaching on their wide domain. They used to content 
themselves with writing about the dead. It was thought to be 
very bad form when a great man was dying for a biographer to 
rush about with his stewpan, collecting details of the life and 
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actions of “ce cher agonisant.” He now frolics about with his 
stewpan, in order to present the lives of living heroes to a dis- 
gusted world. It is needless to observe how untrue and dull such 
a work generally is. The life of a fly would be more interesting. 
It is pleasant to turn from such worthless rubbish to the ‘ Life of 
Ralph Bernal Osborne,’ which Mr. Philip Bagenal has just written, 
for our instruction as well as for our amusement. It is at pre- 
sent for “private circulation” only, but its merits must shortly 
bring it before the public. 

Ralph Bernal was the son of Mr. Bernal, chairman of com- 
mittees in the House of Commons, and the celebrated collector of 
works of art. We will begin our extracts from the Life at the 
time that Ralph Bernal was at Cambridge. 


“By nature fond of society and of personal intercourse with men, he 
was unrivalled as a boon companion, and at wine parties his voice was 
always ready with a song, or in repartee. We find him also taking part 
in theatricals, and playing Captain Absolute in a representation of the 
‘Rivals,’ with great success.” 


His father, Mr. Bernal, would apparently have been a success 
in the part of Sir Antony, for one morning Mr. Ralph Bernal 
received a letter informing him that a commission had been pro- 
vided for him in the 71st Regiment. Ralph Bernal was not 
consulted on the choice of a profession. “Did not I,” says Sir 
Antony to his ungrateful son, “ put you at twelve years of age 
into a marching regiment ?” 

Ralph Bernal did not regret much his removal from the 
university, for in a speech which he made in 1890 on secular 
education, he said, “ that there was no portion of his life on which 
he looked back with more regret than that which he had spent at 
Cambridge, for there he was instructed in all the vices for which 
the place was notorious. He looked upon the universities as 
hindrances to education.” 

The 71st Regiment was then quartered at Edinburgh. The 
society there was very pleasant. He soon became a favourite, 
and made innumerable friends, amongst whom were several 
members of the Household of Charles X., then established at 
Holyrood. 


“ Among the houses at which he visited was that of Lord Panmure, an 
old Carthusian. A story told by him in after life gives a curious glimpse 
of Highland habits fifty years ago. On coming out of the dining-room 
after dinner at Lord Panmure’s Bernal noticed two stalwart Highlanders 
in full costume. On enquiring what they were stationed there for, he was 
told that they were always posted near to carry the guests up to bed.” 

D2 
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“Lady C—— tells a story about this time of Bernal’s readiness. The 
Colonel and officers of the 71st Regiment were lunching at Lord C——’s 
beautiful place near Dundee. Bernal’s task was to carve a pigeon pie. It 
happened that the Colonel’s name was Pigeon, against whom Bernal had 
an old grudge. 


“ Accordingly he at once turned to Mrs. Pigeon, and offering to help her, 
remarked audaciously, ‘Do you like Pigeon? I don’t.’” 


Ralph Bernal exchanged into the 7th Fusiliers, which was 
ordered to Ireland. He seems to have been as disappointed with 
the Channel as Oscar Wilde was with the Atlantic Ocean, and 


probably for the same reason. Ralph Bernal was a very bad 
sailor. 


“ After three weeks knocking about the Channel the ship was obliged to 
put back, and when they arrived at Spithead it was reported to head- 
quarters that the scurvy or itch had broken out amongst the men. The 
report was returned, with the following jocose minute attached: ‘The 7th 
must scratch on.’ The officers of the Fusiliers held an indignant meeting 
to consider the affront, and the result was that the major sent a challenge 


to the acting adjutant at Portsmouth, but with what result history does 
not relate.” 


When Ralph Bernal arrived in Ireland, Lord Haddington was 
Viceroy, but he was soon succeeded by Lord Mulgrave, afterwards 
Marquis of Normanby. The public entrance of the new Lord 
Lieutenant took place on June 6, 1835. Lord Mulgrave, attired 
in a light blue button-up surtout, with heavy velvet collar, and 
white duck riding trousers, rode a showy charger all the way 
from Kingston to Dublin, amidst loud acclamations. The Tories 
were furious against him, and branded him with the name of 
“Timour the Tartar.” Lord Mulgrave’s graceful manners were 
modelled on those of Charles Kemble. Lord Morpeth was the 
Chief Secretary, and his expressive features closely resembled those 
of Liston. We recollect an H. B. caricature in which there were 
portraits of the two, and certainly the resemblance was striking. 
Some d—d good-natured friend showed it to Lord Morpeth, who 
of course laughed at it. “It is all very well for you to laugh,” 
said his tormentor, “ but Liston is deucedly annoyed.” 

Ralph Bernal was appointed extra aide-de-camp to Lord 
Mulgrave. Mr. Bagenal informs us that the Court of Lord 
Mulgrave was famous for its brilliance and dissipation, and was 
frequently compared to the Court of Charles the Second. 


“Lord Mulgrave used to ride about the streets and squares of Dublin, 
accompanied by a brilliant escort. He attended the Theatre Royal fre- 
quently. Scanning the circles with his lorgnette from the Viceregal box 
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to see who were present, he would dispatch an aide-de-camp between the 
acts with invitations to a petit sowper, and at these pleasant entertainments 
the most beautiful women and the wittiest men in Dublin were to be found. 
The charming daughter of “ Pamela,” Lady Guy Campbell, on such an 
occasion shed the lustre of her beauty and wit upon the scene, while 
Bernal and Sheridan especially shone, singing Moore’s melodies without 


accompaniment while sitting round the table, or engaging each other in 
some battle of humour.” 


Frank Sheridan, Mrs. Norton’s brother, resembled Ralph 
Bernal in character. He also was a sayer of good things. It 
was he who made that cutting reply after the trial of Lord De 
Ros to a spiteful person, who said, “I would leave my card on 
him, only I am afraid he would mark it.” “ That would depend,” 
answered Frank Sheridan, “as to whether he would consider it 
an honour.” Frank Sheridan was now a member of Lord 
Mulgrave’s household. 


“With Frank Sheridan he was always to be seen arm-in-arm, and these 
two concerted many a political and literary scheme together. Once they 
nearly carried a practical joke too far, by sending a card of invitation for a 
party at the Castle without permission, and the result was a somewhat 
disagreeable fracas. Even amongst his own friends Bernal’s incorrigible 
taste for ridicule brought him into some trouble. The massive John 
Massey Stanley had been one day assailed somewhat too persistently by 
Bernal’s banter, and at last, losing his temper, said, ‘ I’ll tell you what it is 
Ralph. God Almighty has been very equal in the distribution of His gifts ; 
He has given you a tongue, and He has given me a leg. Now, the next 
time you use the tongue, I'll use the leg.’” 


Ralph Bernal once sent a play to a London Manager, but it 
was of course returned. We wonder what becomes of the 
manuscripts of rejected plays. We should think some of them 
must be very amusing. A friend of ours, a worthy clergyman, 
was very indignant when his play in five acts was not accepted. 
It ought to have been more appreciated, as the commencement of 
it was, “Scene, a Forest Glade. Enter a chorus of Hermits!” 

The gay Court of the Lord Lieutenant did not prevent Captain 
Bernal from continuing his literary efforts, and he wrote a poem, 
called “The Chaunt of Achilles,” in which there are sketches 
of the leaders of society as they appeared in Hyde Park in the 
year 1838. 

We give two extracts. 


“Patting the crest of his well-manag’d steed, 
Proud of his action, D’Orsay vaunts the breed: 
A coat of chocolate, a vest of snow, 

Well brushed his whiskers, as his boots below; 
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A short-napped beaver, prodigal in brim, 

With trousers tighten’d to a well-turned limb; 
O’er play, o’er dress extends his wide domain, 
And Crockford trembles when he calls a main.” 


We were present when “all London,” then a very small place, 
was assembled at the Olympic Theatre to see a vaudeville in which 
it was whispered Liston was going to personate Count D’Orsay. 
Liston, dressed by the Count’s own tailor, was an exact imitation 
of the celebrated dandy. The roars of laughter at this per- 
formance were never equalled, except perhaps when the “Grand 
Old Man,” Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton appeared on the boards of 
the Court Theatre in “ Happy Land,” for “ Three nights only.” 


“‘Wilton’s pale Countess, of her lineage proud, 
Urges her phaeton thro’ the admiring crowd ; 
Diana’s self could scarcely match the team, 
That fairy body, and those steeds of cream! 
Whilst on his switch-tail’d bay, with wand’ring eye 
Attenuated Wilton canters by; 

His character how difficult to know, 

A compound of psalm-tunes and Tally-ho! 
A forward rider, half-inclined to preach, 
Tho’ not disposed to practice as to teach, 
An amorous lover, with the saintly twist, 
And now a sportsman, now an organist.” 


Lady Wilton was the daughter of Lord Derby, who married 
Miss Farren, renowned for her performance of Lady Teazle. 
Lady Wilton resembled her mother. Lord Wilton only died the 
other day, the last of the brilliant group to disappear. 

Captain Bernal wrote another poem, “A Voice from Palace 
Yard,” in which there is the following appreciative notice of the 
“coming man”: 

“ Another, and a smaller troop appears, 
Of antique notions, yet of tender years. 
Alliterative Dizzy leads the van, 
Whilst Lane Fox hails him as the ‘Coming Man’! 
And, to say truth, were Diz of noble race, 
His ready genius would demand a place! 


With him Smug Peter takes Young England’s part, 
Tho’ he’s a chicken only at his heart.” 


Bernal Osborne always appreciated the great talents of Lord 
Beaconsfield, even before they were recognised by the general 
public. “Smug Peter” was Mr. Peter Borthwick, from North 
Britain, one of the founders of Mr. Disraeli’s new party, which 
Lord Macaulay once said was the most singular one he ever heard 
of, for though it was called “ Young England,” its leaders were 
an elderly Scotchman and a middle-aged Jew. 
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In 1841 a deputation from the town of Wycombe arrived in 
London, in search of a Radical candidate. Lord Lansdowne, whose 
family had been connected with Wycombe, was applied to, and he 
recommended Captain Ralph Bernal, who was then talking 
politics at the Reform Club, with a few hundred pounds in his 
pocket ready to be invested in an electioneering campaign. 
To storm Wycombe seemed to most people a desperate undertaking, 
and Captain Bernal was talked of at the clubs “as the fool who 
thought he could beat Lord Carrington.” 

The first Lord Carrington was Mr. Robert Smith, the friend of 
Pitt, an eminent banker, and in spite of the prejudices of George 
the Third, Mr. Pitt insisted on his elevation to the peerage. He 
must have been a man of very sterling qualities, for in after life 
he enjoyed the friendship of the Duke of Wellington, who made 
him governor of Deal Castle. 


“In the middle of the High Street of Wycombe there is a long blank 
wall, with a modest-looking door at one end of it, which was and is always 
kept securely locked. It led then, as it does now, into the park which 
surrounded the old family mansion known as the Abbey, and through it 
came many a parliamentary representative of Wycombe.” 


We fancy this was the door on which Canning, when staying 
with Lord Carrington, chalked in honour of his friend: 


“Bob Smith liveth here, 
Billy Pitt made him a Peer, 
And took his pen from behind his ear!” 


Lord Carrington died in 1838, and his son now was lord of 
Wycombe, and he had selected as candidates, that awful being the 
family solicitor, Mr. James Freshfield, and Mr. Alexander, a West 
Indian merchant. 

The arrival of Captain Bernal, of course accompanied by his 
friend Frank Sheridan, was naturally the cause of grave uneasi- 
ness to these worthy gentlemen. Captain Bernal rattled his 
jokes about the family solicitor’s head in a manner that must 
have appalled that excellent man of business. Mr. James 
Freshfield was also solicitor to the Bank of England, and had 
never said a good thing in all his life, else he would probably 
have lost his place. He therefore was no match for his merciless 
assailant. In fact, the poor man was talked and squibbed out of 
the town, and Captain Bernal was returned, and became for a 
time the lion of the Reform Club. Captain Bernal had succeeded 
where Mr. Disraeli had thrice failed. 

Captain Bernal’s first speech in Parliament was in the debate 
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on the address, when an amendment was moved which put an 
end to the Melbourne Government. He followed Mr. Disraeli, 
and attacked him sharply on his changeable politics. Mr. 
Disraeli and Bernal Osborne, though politically opposed, were 
excellent friends, and they were both enthusiastic in the cause of 
Jewish emancipation. Once, after a speech of Bernal Osborne’s, 
Mr. Disraeli wrote the following letter to his friend: 


“My pear OsBorNneE,—I have been disappointed in not seeing you these 
last few days past. I wished to have said something about your speech, 
for writing on such matters is a trifle too formal. I think it is, without 
exception, your most considerable effort, and a very successful one. I 
have no doubt it will advance and assure your position. There was 
indeed only one opinion on our side about it, as their great attention, and 
even cheers, must have convinced you. For my own part, I always regret 
that, instead of crossing sabres, yours was not drawn at my right hand. 
I was much touched by your unexpected reference to my father. 

“Yours sincerely, 
_— 

Captain Bernal in 1844 had married Miss Osborne, the daughter 
of Sir Thomas Osborne, of Newton Anmer, Tipperary, and had 
thus become connected with large landed property in Ireland. 
He had taken the name of the heiress he married, and became 
from henceforward “ Bernal Osborne.” During Sir Robert Peel’s 
administration he became a constant critic of its Irish policy, 
particularly during the disastrous famine of 1846. On the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1847, Bernal Osborne tried again the 
constituency of Wycombe, but the rebellion against Lord Carring- 
ton had been a cause of such suffering to the independent electors, 
that they were now induced to support his nominees. Bernal 
Osborne, however, on the advice of Wycombe notabilities, stood 
for Middlesex against Colonel Wood, and was triumphantly 
returned. 

In the new Parliament Bernal Osborne became one of its favourite 
orators. He particularly distinguished himself in the Pacifico de- 
bate. His speech on behalf of Lord Palmerston was considered by 
all parties as an immense success. Bernal Osborne was selected to 
take the chair at the banquet given to Lord Palmerston in honour of 
his victory. In the course of his speech he quoted as descriptive 
of his hero the following lines of Sir Edward Bulwer : 


“Warmed by the instincts of a knightly heart, 
That roused at once if insult touched the realm, 
He spurned each State-craft, each deceiving art, 
And met his foes, no vizor to his helm. 
This proved his worth; hereafter be our boast— 
Who hated Britons hated him the most.” 
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He immediately received the following extraordinary remon- 
strance from the injured poet: 


“DEAR OsBoRNE,—It was extremely flattering to me on such an occasion 
as the dinner given to the honour of Lord Palmerston, that you should 
have thought anything that I had written worthy of illustrating the trans- 
cendent talents of that great statesman, Much, however, as I was flattered 
by this notice, I could have wished that you had selected any other passage 
of my works for quotation, for, on the life of me, on reading it I could not 
understand, ‘ And met his foes, no vizor to his helm.’ I certainly wrote it, 
but what has a vizor to do with a helm and a helm with a vizor (and yet the 
company cheered)? The line might have run, and not altogether inappro- 
priately—for my hero, if I recollect rightly, although endowed with great 
talents, was rash, indiscreet, &c.—*‘ And met each foe, no wiser than the 
last.’ If the speeches should be printed, let the line be so altered, as it 
will appear in another edition. 

“ Believe me, with sincere regards, yours very truly, 

“KE. Lytton BuLwer.” 


Bernal Osborne must have been astonished to receive such 
a letter. A poet’s pen is very apt to write what nobody, not 
even the inspired bard himself, can understand. 


There is a most admired passage in Campbell's ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope’ : 


“Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
With meteor standard to the winds unfurled, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.” 


A lady once asked Professor Wilson for an explanation of these 
lines. He was very indignant, read the lines aloud, and declared 
they were splendid. ‘ Well, sir,” said the lady, ‘‘ What do they 
mean?” Dashing the book on the floor, he exclaimed in his broad 
Scotch accent: “I'll be daumed if I can tell!” No wonder that 
at a meeting of the district Browning Society, assembled to 
explain the unexplainable, a disturbance took place closely 
resembling the row which occurred in Bret Harte’s scientific 
society when Abner Dean of Angel rose to order, and received 
instead of thanks for his pacific intervention a chunk of old red 
sandstone in the abdomen. George the Second has been much 
abused for saying, “I hate boets and bainters too.” The fact is a 
poet puzzled his very small mind. 

Shortly afterwards Lord Palmerston was dismissed from office, 
and Lord John Russell’s administration was soon snuffed out by 
his late colleague. Lord Derby was called to the helm. The 
Derby cabinet consisted of thirteen members, and was called, Mr. 
Bagenal tells us, the “ Who? Who?” ministry, because when Lord 
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Derby was telling the Duke of Wellington the names of the cabinet, 
the duke, who was rather deaf, after each unfamiliar name said, 
“Who? Who?” Bernal Osborne attacked them as “a baker’s dozen 
leagued together to put a tax on bread.” In fact, during the 
short-lived existence of the Derby ministry, there was no more 
successful critic of it, its doings and misdoings, than Bernal 
Osborne. 

At the dissolution in June, 1852, Lord Blandford was proposed 
in opposition to him for Middlesex, and was only defeated 
by asmall majority. Bernal Osborne’s opposition to the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill, and his support of the Maynooth Grant, had 
been very unpopular with some of the rabid Protestants in his 
constituency. 

When, on the fall of Lord Derby's Government, that of Lord 
Aberdeen succeeded, Bernal Osborne was offered, and accepted, the 
Secretaryship of the Admiralty. Henceforth Bernal Osborne 
became a silent member, except on two occasions, when he was 
thought to have used very indiscreet language for a member of 
the Government. In one speech he attacked Mr. Newdegate, and 
in the other the Horse Guards. 

Lord Palmerston when beaten on the Chinese question 
dissolved Parliament. Bernal Osborne stood for Dover, a 
borough in which the Admiralty had an interest, and was 
triumphantly returned; but when at the dissolution on Mr. 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill he again presented himself, he was beaten 
by his own weapon. Bernal Osborne had said, or was reported 
to have said, that thirteen shillings a week was quite enough 
for a dockyard labourer. A squib came out which had great 
success, We give two verses of this pathetic ballad. The song 
“ Lillibullero ” hastened the fall of the Stuart dynasty. ‘“ Thirteen 
bob a week” extinguished the Bernal Osborne régime in Dover. 


“BERNAL OSBORNE, OR THIRTEEN SHILLINGS A WEEK. 


A SONG FOR THE WORKING MAN. 
Air—The King of the Cannibal Islands. 


Poor dockyard labourers are we, 
All broken down, as you may see, 
Reduced to this ’ere poverty 
By that there Bernal Osborne! 
His thirteen bob a week won't do 
To keep ourselves and children too, 
So this advice we give to you, 
To turn out Bernal Osborne! 
Chorus—His thirteen bob a week, &c., Ke. 
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*Tis hard when they have wealth galore, 
Some gents, instead of giving more, 
Should wish to screw and starve the poor, 
Like snarling Bernal Osborne! 
If he would only leave his club, 
And work like us to earn his grub, 
He'd find how little thirteen bob 
Would do for Bernal Osborne! 
Chorus—For thirteen bob a week, &e., &c.” 


Bernal Osborne had to seek refuge in the small borough of 
Liskeard. Lord Derby resigned after the election, and Lord 
Palmerston again became Prime Minister, but no offer of office 
seems to have been made to Bernal Osborne, who was returned for 
Liskeard in August. He again became the popular freelance 
of the House of Commons. He had frequent collisions with Lord 
Palmerston, in which the old statesman held his own. 

Liskeard was an orthodox Whig borough, and Bernal Osborne 
gave offence to the leaders of his party by his criticisms on Lord 
Palmerston, and particularly by his refusing to vote against the vote 
of censure moved by Mr. Disraeli. He had to go down to mollify 
his constituents. We give an extract from his speech on this 
occasion, in which he gave an amusing ancedote illustrating the 
impotence of the Government. 


“This reminds me of the story of the man—a great ornithologist—who 
advertised that he had got the cleverest parrot in the world, and that he 
would sell it to a buyer for £500. This bird began to create a most 
sensible excitement, and it was sold—not to the Kensington Museum, for 
it was not in existence at the time; but I believe if it had, it would have 
been eagerly purchased by it—but it was sold to a respectable old lady 
who gave the required £500 for the bird. She kept it for a season, but 
stillit did not talk a single word, and if she had kept it for a hundred years 
it would not have by that time uttered anything. She kept it for about a 
year, and yet it had not spoken anything. About this time she met the 
man, the famous ornithologist and the former owner of the bird, and asked 
him the reason that it had not spoken, at the same time expressing surprise 
at it, when he answered, ‘ No, but it’s a devil to think.’ I think that is 
very much the case with the domestic policy of the Ministry. . . .” 


His constituents were pacified for the time, but finally he had to 
leave Liskeard, and at the General Election of 1865 he was not a 
candidate forany place. In May, 1866, Sir Robert Clifton and Mr. 
Morley were unseated for Nottingham, and Bernal Osborne was 
requested to stand as an independent candidate. The Liberal 
clique he opposed was called No. 30, from the room where it met. 

Bernal Osborne’s opponents at Nottingham were Lord Amberley, 
Sir George Jenkinson, and last, but not least, Mr. Handel Cossham. 
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Bernal Osborne complained that he was the only candidate who 
had not a “ handle” to his name. 

Mr. Bagenal writes: 


‘*Osborne’s principal butts in the House were the humdrum doctrinaire 
Radicals, who had a profound horror of his penetrating arrows, which 
found out the weak joints of their philosophical harness. To keep him at 
arm’s length they assumed very ceremonious airs, and always addressed 
bim as ‘sir. But it was of no avail, and he contrived many a laugh 


against a class of men for whom his strong practical mind had a good 
deal of contempt.” 


Lord Amberley and Mr. Cossham were the nominees of No. 30, 
and Bernal Osborne rattled his jokes about their heads at the 
nomination. “It is reported I am no Liberal,” said Bernal 
Osborne. ‘ Why I was a Liberal when Lord Amberley was in his 
perambulator.” This jest at poor little Lord Amberley, who looked 
as if he ought never to have got out of his perambulator, moved 
the paternal heart of Lord Russell, who wrote a letter of mild 
remonstrance. 

But it was on the devoted head of Mr. Handel Cossham, the 
Radical, that Bernal Osborne poured the vials of his wrath. 


“TfI had had Lord Osborne for my father, picture to yourself the 
cringing sycophancy of Mr. Handel Cossham. There is no worshipper of 
rank so abject as a recreant demagogue. Remember this, men and women 
of Nottingham, for the women form a large portion of my party, and 
many of those I see before me are well dressed, and I have no doubt their 
principles are as beautiful as their faces—Men and women of Nottingham, 
upwards of two centuries ago a despotic monarch reared on Standard Hill 
the flag of despotism against independence. That monarch was supported 
by the oligarchy, the No. 30 of his day; but they fought a vain contest 
against the people. Cossham has raised his standard of civil war in this 
town; Cossham, like Charles I., will not lose his head, but he will lose his 
election.” 


The ladies were violent against Mr. Handel Cossham on account 


of his teetotal principles, for their favourite song, according to 
Mr. Bagenal was, 


“Tf she take a glass often, 
There’s nothing can soften 
The heart of a woman like Nottingham ale.” 


Supported by sirens like these, and by Bendigo, the prize 
fighter, who, though now a temperance lecturer, became a victim 
to Osborne’s eloquence, Bernal Osborne was returned at the head 
of the poll. But alas! when he stood again for Nottingham 
he was at the bottom of it. Like Prince Rupert, on returning 


to the field of victory, he generally found his camp in possession 
of the enemy. 
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We have heard that an English candidate for an Irish con- 
stituency was very much amazed to see at the end of his 
adversary’s address the diabolical advice, “Poll. early and 
often.” He wisely bolted, and sought fresh diggings. It would 
have been better for Bernal Osborne if he had never stood for the 
town of Waterford. The scenes which took place at the three 
contests, as related by Mr. Bagenal, are almost incredible. We 
give an extract from the account of the nomination, at which 
there was an amusing discussion between Bernal Osborne and one 
of the leaders of the mob, one “ Red Lights,” who would not let 
Sir Henry Barron, the rival candidate, have a hearing. 


“ Red Lights—Hurraw for Grubb, the poor man’s friend ! 

Another voice—Come on, if you please, Mr. Osborne—speak up. 

Red Lights (waving his cap)—What’s the whole world to a man if his 
wife’s a widow ? 

Another voice—Three times three for O'Donovan Rossa! 

Another voice—And for Captain Mackey, be the hokey. 

Mr. Osborne—Tis one man only that is interrupting Sir Henry Barron 
—I have my eye on him—he ought to be turned out—'tis you, Red 
Lights—and if you are men you will turn him out. 

Red Lights (indignantly)—Go to blazes, man; didn’t I cheer for you? 
I’m here to support the tenant-farmer. 

Mr. Osborne—Red Lights, will you hold your tongue ? 


Red Lights—Turn me out! I defy you or e’er a man, except the peclers, 
to turn me out. 


Berwick—Shut up, boy, and hear the gentleman—he’s comin’ on. 
Red Lights—We'll hear you, Mr. Osborne, my boy, and three cheers for 


the poor man’s friend all through. Let Sir Henry finish whatever he’s 
chattin’ about. 


At this point Red Lights, with clothes all disordered, opened out his 
arms and fell back upon his admirers, who carried him to the rear.” 


A too enthusiastic supporter is a troublesome appendage at 
election times, for though he may be a fool he is still a friend. 
Once when Sir David Salomors at Greenwich began a speech, 
“Gentlemen, circumstanced as I am,” a friend below, in order to 
encourage him, roared out, “ Go on, old boy, circumcised as you 
are; all right.” 

The first election terminated in the defeat of Bernal Osborne, 
but he again returned to the charge when Mr. P. J. Smyth, the 
Nationalist orator, was his opponent. 


The local Homer in the Waterford Chronicle thus describes the 
nomination, 


“THE NOMINATION. 


This is the hall of the Court House. The loud-voiced murmuring people 
Sit in the galleries, and shout, and raise a continual uproar. 
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On the front bench are seen the candidates and their supporters— 
Osborne and P. J. Smyth, and Grubb, the “ friend of the people.” 
* * * * * * 


But when Osborne arose, such hooting and cheering and hissing 

Never before had been heard in the hall of the Waterford Court House. 

Not mine to tell of his speech, for his words were absorbed in the tumult. 

Then followed Smyth, and harangued and adjured them to turn out 

the stranger. 

‘Let him go back,’ shouted he, ‘ to the land that enslaves and torments us. 

So the day passed on with loud and dissonant clangour, 

Chaff and nicknames, and yells, and questionings hard to be answered ; 

While from the outer grounds the deep-voiced neighbouring people 

Spoke, and in accents cantankerous answered the roar of the Court 

House.” 

Bernal Osborne, although victorious, had to fly for his life, 
escaping though a second-floor window over the roof into the 
skylight of a draper’s shop, and having thus effected a burglarious 
entry, he found shelter stowed away in a bundle of blankets. “I 
am slowly recovering,” he wrote afterwards to a friend, “from 
the success of an Irish election.” 

In 1874, at the dissolution, he again stood for Waterford, but 
was defeated by the celebrated Major O’Gorman, who stood on the 
liquor interest, declaring that “a man had a right to drink as 
much as he could walk away with.” The Major lost his seat at 
the next election for coquetting with the teetotallers and voting 
for Sunday closing! 

Bernal Osborne’s Parliamentary career was now closed. 
Society, Mr. Bagenal tells us, pressed the displaced politician in 
its service, and he was the most sought for guest at the best 
dinner tables in London. This seems to us to have been a poor 
compensation for his absence from the House. If he did not 
succeed in his career, it was not from want of conspicuous ability, 
but partly from lack of ambition and partly, perhaps, from the 
English notion that wit and business are not compatible. He 
had failed in his career and he knew it. He would often exclaim 
to an intimate friend, “Oh, S—— if you only knew how much 
my jokes cost me!” 


“Mr. Whalley was always rising to address the house. One night he 
had risen at stated periods during the whole sitting. At about two o’clock, 
when it was the evident sense of the House that the question should be 
put, the Speaker arose and amid dead silence began to put the question. 
Suddenly Osborne shouted, ‘ Now’s your time, Whalley!’ and such was 
the commanding tone of his voice, ringing as it did through the whole 
House, that Whalley rose like a machine and began : ‘ Mr. Speaker, Sir,——’ 
Then burst forth a babel of tongues, mingled with shouts of laughter 
and roars of ‘ Divide,’ until at last Whalley, having spoken for some few 
minutes, sat down panting but satisfied.” 
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This was a good practical joke, but with other exploits of the 
same nature, it made people doubt Bernal Osborne’s capacity for 
business. Mr. Rolfe, afterwards Lord Cranworth, was in court 
one day when the leader of the circuit was keeping his audience 
in a roar of laughter. ‘“ How glad I am,” said Mr. Rolfe, “I am 
not so clever as that.” Mr. Rolfe, by a discreet use of his talents, 
became Lord Chancellor, although his legal abilities were of no 
high order. Mr. Bethell, afterwards Lord Westbury, had a 
poor opinion of them, for one day, when Lord Cranworth 
said he could not at present make up his mind on some legal 
question, Mr. Bethel said contemptuously to his junior counsel, 
“His Lordship says he will turn it over in, what he is pleased to 
call, his mind.” 

Mr. Bagenal tells us that Lord Macaulay said that in order to 
get on in society it is necessary to be dull and supercilious. 
There was some years ago a nobleman thought to be “ Absolute 
Wisdom” because he spoke in monosyllables and raised his 
eye-brows scornfully when any intricate subject was discussed. 
Somebody who sat next this magnificent being at dinner complained 
to Lord Durham that he was disappointed with him. “Good 
heavens,” said Lord Durham, “ you don’t mean to say he talked !” 

An absurd attack was once made on Bernal Osborne as a tuft- 
hunter. Diners-out are jealous of oneanother. Mr. Hayward was 
in the same way scandalously attacked, and figures as Venom Tuft 
in Mr. Samuel Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ Now Mr. Warren 
was himself not exempt from the charge of liking great people. 
There is a Bar story told of him, that once when sitting in court by 
the side of a brother barrister, he said to him, “I must go now, 
Davison, as I am going to dine with Lord Lyndhurst.” “So am 
I,” said Davison. Warren looked disconcerted, but went out of 
court, and quickly came in again, and said to Davison, “When I 
said I was going to dine with Lord Lyndhurst, I was joking.” 
“ Well,” said Davison, ‘‘so was I!” 

Bernal Osborne had no respect for rank wer se, and that he 
would have chaffed a duke with the same pleasure as a coster- 
monger. Here is a terrific encounter which he had with a 


sneezing Archbishop at Dublin Castle during the reign of Lord 
Carlisle. 


“A lady whose rendering of some of Moore’s melodies gave great satis- 
faction to the Viceroy, was singing one of his particular favourites, ‘One 
dear Smile,’ whilst his Excellency sat listening attentively at the piano 
beside her. Suddenly there was heard a terrible fit of sneezing. Every 
one looked up, and the culprit was discovered to be no less a personage 
than Archbishop Whateley. The famous prelate had always been notorious 
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for his unceremonious manners, and on the present occasion he gave a 
further illustration of them. Again and again was the sneezing repeated, 
and as the Archbishop was in close proximity to the piano, and assisted 
his sneezing efforts with a large red silk handkerchief, the situation 
became first painful and then ridiculous. Finally the fair songstress was 
obliged to cease singing, and ‘One dear Smile’ was transformed into a 
very broad and irrepressible laugh. Bernal Osborne’s musical sensitive- 
ness was outraged to such an extent that he remarked in his most caustic 
manner, ‘I trust your Grace’s next sermon will not be cut short by a 
sternutatory obligato of the same description, or you will certainly blow 
the whole of your congregation out of church.’ ” 


The Archbishop was rather uncouth. Once good Dr. Murray, 
when seated by him at the Education Board, felt something 
moving in his coat pocket, which turned out to be Dr. Whateley’s 
foot ! 

Here is an extract from Bernal Osborne’s note-book, which 
is apposite at the present time. 


“THE CABINET COACH, 


Driven by a Gladstone, with rather a scratch political team. The 
wheelers of the old Whig breed, slow, but not remarkably sure, and given 
to stumble. The leaders apt to overpull the driver, and do all the work. 
The coachman too fond of galloping down hill, and the rising guard dis- 
appoints the steady-going passengers by blowing his horn instead of 
looking to his drag.” 


We are afraid unless Lord Hartington blows his horn louder 
and dispenses with the drag altogether, he will be summarily 
dismissed by his Radical leaders. 

Bernal Osborne died in 1882, at the seat of his son-in-law, the 
Duke of St. Albans. 

The duke, in his excellent preface, writes that it is impossible 
to do justice to Bernal Osborne’s never-failing wish to serve a 
friend. When a member of Parliament, we know he did in- 
numerable kindnesses in pressing the claims of deserving people 
on the Government. If anybody had been ill-used, he could not 
choose a more energetic advocate. 

Mr. Bagenal tells us that those who sit in the House of 
Commons now may well murmur sadly to themselves, “‘ Oh for one 
half-hour of Bernal Osborne.” We do not wonder at this, for a 
duller House of Commons than the present was never assembled ; 
and the best debates have certainly this year been in the House of 
Lords, which we venture to say has lost no popularity with the 
country from its firm stand against ministerial menace. People 
who care not about politics, read the debates in the Commons for 
what is amusing; but, alas! they do not find it, except when the 
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“Grand Old Man” is drawn by Lord Randolph, Mr. Ashmead 
Bartlett or Mr. Warton. How delighted Bernal Osborne would 
have been with the two latter worthies. How he would have en- 
joyed a pinch from Mr. Warton’s snuff-box. How he would have 
revelled in a skirmish with the Fourth Party, who, we believe, 
would have given a banquet in his honour. The only amusing 
speaker now is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and his speeches are beginning 
to smack of the cold water which he advocates, rather than of 
the sparkling champagne which he keeps in his cellar. We differ 
from Mr. Bagenal on one point. Instead of “Oh for one half- 
hour,” we say, “ Oh for an hour of Bernal Osborne.” 
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Phases of the Day. 


By HERMAN C. MERIVALE 


Ir was an older, and perhaps even a wiser, sage than wise and 
watchful Matthew Arnold who once spoke of hypocrisy as the 
national besetting sin. It is rather a strong expression, for it 
is doubtful if the element of consciousness, by which alone the 
great British weakness (for such assuredly it is) can deserve so 
severe a name, is not in the great majority of cases absent from 
the record. Affectation may be a truer and a milder word for the 
prevalent disease, more characteristic of England in this century 
than in any that preceded it, which, nourished and fed on Arnold’s 
“ want of lucidity,” threatens by degrees to annihilate, in the very 
essence and marrow of things, all sense of proportion whatsoever. 
And out of this want, out of this absence of proportion, there is 
growing up about and around us an atmosphere of prighood so 
dense and penetrating, and so confusing to the clearness of 
mental vision, that its best parallel is to be found in the London 
fog, with which perhaps it has some undiscovered connection. 
The prigs will be having it all their own way before long, unless 
some strong stern spirit of satire comes armed out of the world of 
spirits, to sweep the cobwebs like Van Tromp with his broom, and 
to teach us in the world of brain what some ideal Board-of-Works- 
man is to teach usin the world of physics, how to consume our own 
smoke. Exists he perchance somewhere in the raw material, among 
the yet unmanufactured molecules, that satirist of the future? If 
things move at their present pace much longer, he will find, in 
homely phrase, his work cut out for him. He will need all the 
armour of his kind to conjure with, for he should be able to 
scourge with Swift, to rail with Pope, and to chuckle with 
Addison. And he will be all the better if he can throw into the 
brew something of the delightful sense of material well-being, 
and appreciation of the comforts of the world by those who know 
how to make it comfortable, though but with a salt-cellar on a 
modest table, which lives for ever in spite of the present quota- 
tion of classics in the market, in the odd fascination of Horace’s 
pages. He would have made a fine Christian of the Broad-Church 
type, that live-and-loveable Pagan, “Imperante Augusto, natus 
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est Christus,” and the laughing poet lived just too soon to know 
anything about Him, he that had the like weakness for publicans 
and sinners, and was possessed of the like capacity, in the right 
place, both for indulgence and for indignation. He had the sense 
of proportion, like Him in whom he should have had the chance 
to believe. Perhaps he has it, and uses it, now. 

Savouring Charles Lamb in his favourite arm-chair, neither too 
soft for labour nor too hard for rest—cultivating as best he may 
the life of “literary leisure,” which Aristophanes-Frere said was 
worthy of any man’s aim, and self-exiled by deliberate choice 
from the big city which (rather a certain section of which) is 
so funnily convinced that it is everybody—the present writer 
tries for himself at times to think out the situation. Where 1s 
Rabelais, to sit in that arm-chair of mine, and laugh it out? He 
could do it well, because he would scandalise society, which is 
what society likes. Society, says George Sand, is at once a 
hypocrite and an immoral person. It loves to cry out on those 
who scandalise it, yet it always craves to be amused, and is never 
amused except by being scandalised. The contrasts of the day 
are very wonderful. There is not a month, not an hour, not a 
magazine number of a certain type, but that a class of men who 
speak in the name of mankind, inform,us with suppressed 
satisfaction that, if I may use a colloquialism, Christianity is 
played out. But churches are more fashionably full than ever : 
the Ritualistic controversies rage with a fierceness worthy of 
Smithfield round the tremendous question, whether professing 
Christians may burn a candle at both endg or not; it is quite 
a serious matter whether the latest Pope ought to have the 
privilege of an envoy or no; and the latest Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in an angry moment I hope, placidly dubs the entire set 
of nonconformists who rightly or wrongly disbelieve in the union 
of Church and State, impostors and forgers, and anything else 
you please. Yet, in the name of common sense, what sensible man 
is there who in his heart of hearts absolutely “conforms” to 
a Church, the only Church in the world, which deliberately and 
avowedly bases its Christianity upon that strange piece of medieval 
mysticism, that amazing cross between a curse and a conundrum, 
as it is to the many, known as the “Athanasian Creed”? Yet 
while this fearful and wonderful thing is chanted out on all that 
should be the most consoling anniversaries of the Christian year, 
the hardest working clergymen of our time are worried and per- 
secuted about their candles, which please their congregations and 
them, under some half-made and wholly-unintelligible law; and 
when a good man dying tries to send such unutterable paltriness 
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to sleep, the Lord Bishop of Smithfield is at it again before the man 
is cold in his grave, to snuff their candles out. “See how these 
Christians love one another,” well may their enemies say. It is 
hard on Christianity, and I sometimes imagine that Athanasius 
has a warm corner somewhere. I have even heard that he was in 
fact a great enemy of Christianity—invented his “creed” to 
reduce man’s paraphrase of its doctrines ad absurdum, and— 
found himself canonised for inventing it. ‘Christ is not risen,” 
wrote Clough ; but—under the same oddity of conirast—“ Christ- 
mas,” which draws its only meaning from His name, was never 
such a well-puffed fact before. It used to mean the celebration 
of two holy and historic days. Now it means endless weeks of 
nuisance, of Christmas trivialities published for three consecutive 
months, to the exclusion of all honest and sensible literature ; 
of “ cards” making stationers’ fortunes, and ruining the pockets 
of modest householders, and the health of over-worked post-office 
officials ; and of Christmas-Eve carols sung by horrid little boys 
upon music-haters’ doorsteps, for at least twenty-one Christmas- 
Eves in nightly succession. Assuredly it was reserved for this 
curious nineteenth century to believe in Bethlehem chiefly as 
an advertisement. Even magazines of thought have Christmas 
numbers. 

Are we much happier in the field of politics, where the old land- 
marks of good feeling seem to be becoming effaced, and all things 
converted into a policy of nicknames? The time seems hopelessly 
behind us, when De Quincey could write of Liberalism and 
Conservatism as the complements and not the enemies of each 
other, necessary alike to the harmonious progress of England in 
all its parts, broadening slowly down for all practical use, from 
precedent to precedent together. But now, speaking upon the 
broad lines, for the work of the world continually goes on in spite 
of the surrounding buzz, one seems to detect nothing in party- 
politics but a kind of inarticulate scolding. The Liberal of a 
certain type, for instance, who has no belief in party-magic, but 
feels that party-loyalty is to a great extent a necessity—and if 
he could choose his own differentiation would wish to hear himself 
called, as Mr. Trevelyan was not long ago described in the House, 
“a Liberal of the Liberals ”—finds that, do what he will, he can- 
not escape Scylla or Charybdis, and that he must be content to 
be set down as a “ Whig” or a “ Radical,” in the sense in which 
those who use the words intend them to imply contempt. More- 
over his Radical friends will join in calling him a Whig, and his 
Whig allies in calling him a Radical; and neither he nor they 
will be able, in nine cases out of ten, to put into any exact 
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English what they all mean by either. Mr. Mallock rushed at 
the fence a short time ago, and divided the Radicals into the cave, 
the temple, and the market-place, with a certain fizz of definition 
which does not always attend on that young philosopher’s rather 
limp fireworks. But how is it possible that these can all be 
Radicals, if the word means a creed? The Spectator is called a 
Radical paper, and calls itself so. But what in the world has a 
sober progressiveness like that (which advocates, for instance, the 
Established Church, and annexation in Egypt, both above all 
things likely to be threatened by the new order) in common with 
the wild eccentricities of the unattached, or the dangerous convic- 
tions of Mr. John Morley ? Watching, in common with other obser- 
vers, for the chances of the next changes in the party-kaleidoscope, 
the present writer has been rather struck by the small amount of 
attention which has been called to the fact that, at the Liberal 
Club dinner at the Aquarium, Mr. John Morley, a mature politi- 
cian but a young senator, was publicly chosen and accepted as the 
spokesman and representative of the “ Liberalism of the future.” 
However the choice was made, it was one openly ratified by the 
present chiefs of the party; and both its significance and its 
promise are surely grave. Mr. John Morley is not one of those 
who, to adopt the Duke of Argyll’s admirable expression in his 
‘Reign of Law,’ uses obscurity of language to veil obscurity of 
thought. That is one of the pests of the day; and seems to have 
rushed in upon us like a flood with the tide of German ideas and 
speculations, through the channel of Carlyle. I am not without 
my own hopes that the recent exposures and discussions, which 
have centred on the Chelsea sage and his character, may have 
their use in turning back the tide, and restoring to our own 
noble literature something of its old simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of speech. Mr. Morley at one of the Academy 
dinners showed how much he felt this, from his literary side. 
He moulded his own thought upon the crystal clearness of the 
French style, so clear that its very clearness condemns it as 
“frivolous” in the contemptuous language of the modern “ well- 
informed” man, who maintains, from obvious motives, (1) that 
the secret of life is the “ profound”; (2) that nothing is profound 
that is not solemn; and (3) that everything that is solemn 
is profound. Mill was not strictly a humorous writer; yet I 
have heard some such journeyman hint that he was superficial, 
because he was so easy to understand. It is odd that Mr. Morley, 
thanks to some of the subjects he has treated rather than the way 
in which he has treated them, should perhaps be more individually 
responsible than any man, through the usual aberrations of the 
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imitatorum pecus that gleans in the fields of originality, for so 
much of the confusion worse confounded which he discovers 
and deplores in the miscalled literature of the England ‘of to- 
day. 

I have travelled for the moment off the linesof my record. Mr. 
Morley the statesman is like Mr. Morley the writer—he knows, 
and he says, what he means. 

The Spectator is a paper which, to my thinking, if there were 
more of names about and less of nicknames, would be read and 
accepted as the staunch Liberal organ of the Moderates. But 
then it would at once be called Whig, and so disposed of. The 
Spectator, dealing with Mr. Morley’s distinct enunciation of his 
doctrines (now formally accepted as the Liberalism of the future) 
in one of his speeches at Liverpool, has distinctly proclaimed its 
own divergence from them, and with it the divergence of the large 
force of Liberalism of the present which it represents. It is 
just there, as far as one may venture to judge, that the next 
great schism—the next true division—in the schools of honest 
political thought must come. 

And at the root of such a schism a great gulf must be, from 
which it would be but cowardly at this point to turn one’s eyes 
away. Mr. Morley’s Rationalist opinions are well known, and to 
myself at least they seem to threaten English Liberalism with a 
greater danger that any number of Bradlaugh miseries. For 
with him as the recognised chief of Liberalism, the reversion 
having now been publicly given him, what will the believer do? 
What are they to do, who while utterly disbelieving in the force 
of abstract “oaths,” disbelieve as utterly in the possible divorce 
of religion from parties, or from anything? ‘To them religion, 
when it is religion at all, is as omnipresent as its revealed author. 
For them, their loyalty to Him annihilates all lesser loyalties. 
When they think that they hear the call, “Who is on my 
side? Who?” what are they then to do, in the full force of 
their social and political convictions? Standaside? I ask the 
question ; I cannot suggest the answer. 

In any case, before such possible divisions rise, it would surely be 
a good thing if the minds of men could be turned to a little less 
of name-calling, and to a careful revision of the Great Scolding 
Dictionary. An honest but mildly Liberal friend of mine, who 
might even be called a Whig without grave harm, told me the other 
day that he heard it was said of him at “ the club ”—“ Good fellow, 
Robinson. Pity he’s such a fearful Radical.” That is just now 
the text. A Liberal is a Radical; and a Radical is an Atheist ; 
and an Atheist isa Communist. The Ins of course do not cultivate 
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strong language as much as the Outs do, whichever way the tide is 
setting. Still it may be said, the interchangeable being inter- 
changed, that in that same Scolding Dictionary the Conservative 
is a Jingo, and a Jingo isa Tory, and a Tory is an Obstructive. 
The Conservatives, I cannot help thinking, are the worst sinners 
in this way just now, not only because they are the Outs, but 
because they happen for the time to be the fashionable party, 
followed as such by the great genteel, and include the great 
mass who do not care to think about politics, but are content 
with a cry. Nobody with a sense of humour in his soul can 
have studied the physiognomies of the “knights and dames” of 
the League the other day, particularly at some town like 
Brighton, without intense amusement at their knighthood and 
damehood, and speculation on their political scholarship. This 
public flaunting of emblems in the faces of those who disagree 
with you, is indeed very un-English, and in very poor taste—but 
must pass, and will, as a phase of the day. Suppose “the other 
side” started an Axe Union, and went about with hatchets. 
Support of this kind is an advantage to a party, because it brings 
votes; but a much greater danger, because out of the weakness 
of human nature it produces a blind antagonism, and has probably 
a stronger effect than anything in the world in stirring up the 
feeling of “class against class,” which is so freely attributed to 
many of those whose whole desire is to harmonise classes for the 
common safety, differing as they conscientiously may as to the 
best way of doing it. Nothing makes determined enemies so 
much as unrestrained abuse. I know of nothing pleasanter or 
more useful, than to argue a political question with an opponent, 
from the common ground of study and reflection. I know of 
nothing more hopeless or more frictional, than to hear or to read 
a mere succession of political personalities, stupid or clever, which 
seem merely to vary the parable of the ostrich. The holder-forth 
gets up on a tower of his own building; and thinks, because he 
looks down on everybody, that everybody looks up to him. 
Respect for those who differ or agree from conviction, silence 
and slight regard for those who do either without any, and surely 
Englishmen might return into something like kindlier and older 
political ways. There is something both sad and funny (and fun 
and sadness mixed make humour) in the villa-politician who comes 
to dine with you, and, regardless of the salt, screams out in- 
coherent abuse of whatever you happen to hold most in regard 
till he induces you at last to argue with him, and then n’ayant pas 
de quoi, but having made better men angry all round, and thrown 
the meeting into admired disorder, holds his tongue. He thinks 
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that he is a Conservative just now, but he has been a Liberal, and 
will be again, if it should again become the proper thing, as in 
the course of events it will. He dances war-dances at the name 
of Gladstone, yells defiance at the thought of Chamberlain, and 
while premising that “he is not himself a church-going fellow,” 
which he appears to regard as a kind of negative and modest 
merit, vociferously defends the Almighty against the profanity of 
Gladstone and Bright. He “draws the line at Bradlaugh, you 
know.” Where he really draws it, is at knowing anything on 
earth of the merits or demerits, or facts or fictions, of any public 
question at all. 

What may I say, or even hint, in brief pursuance of this text of 
mine, and in the face of no despicable number of good men and 
true, of the great scientific serpent which threatens like the rod 
of Aaron to swallow all the rest, Westminster Abbey or what 
remains of it included? May I laugh, just a little? Or like the 
German Empire, is it too solemn to be laughed at? And may one 
wonder what is to become of those of us who are cursed (to use 
a phrase merely as one must use some) with the artistic mind 
rather than the scientific—which I suppose means the mind that 
looks at the outward beauty of things, in distinction from that 
which searches for their inward reason? Perhaps nobody but 
Leonardo da Vinci ever quite combined the two. I think that 
perhaps I may so far venture, as to suggest that to the 
scientific students of the day (and the name thereof is legion), 
there is just now a great danger of confusion between true and 
falsefscience. In the prominent place Science assumes in the 
work and progress of the world, which it would be ridiculous to 
deny or under-rate, she invites of course a very large number 
of small ambitions, and attracts as votaries a large number of 
ephemeral young persons, who imagine that they will find through 
her the surest road to what they are pleased to call fame, when 
it is in fact only notoriety they can hope for. I am afraid that 
this nineteenth century will be largely remembered as the age of 
advertising, and it is not difficult to achieve notoriety. As Mark 
Twain says of Franklin coming to Philadelphia with half-a- 
crown in his pocket, it looks wonderful at first. ‘“ But when you 
come to think of it, anybody might do it.” Fame is another 
thing. J'amous men we have had, and I fancy always shall have, 
in many lines of life: for what has been done before can and will 
be done again, in spite of the now disproportionute quantity of 
what is still called criticism,—though only too much of it lacks 
criticism’s two first essentials, scholarship and kindliness,—which 
according to Tennyson is gradually killing originality all round. 
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If so, it will work iis own punishment, for what will it have 
to live on? 

At this hour of the day, it seems to be the pleasure of criticism 
almost to limit fame to the fields of so-called science; but in our 
time, what is Science not? or rather what does she not profess 
to be? 


“By many names men call her, 
In many spheres she dwells,” 


and under the general name of Science she professes to unite 
the spirit of earnest research and practical discovery, which we 
associate with the great and modest name of Darwin; the admir- 
able engineering activity which is but stirring from the surface 
the strange powers of electricity; the problems of law and the 
appliances of health with that terrible cloud cuckoo-land of 
sham inquiry about their little selves, the processes of their 
little minds, and the composition and destiny of their little 
persons—they reject the old solutions as not clever enough for 
them,—which the latest phenomenons of human confusion delight 
in. It is this increasing and arrogant class, I am afraid, whom I 
presumed to call the prigs at starting. It is they who, we are 
told, nowadays “make their mark” upon literature, as is the 
habit of those who cannot write. It is they who call their 
wisdom metaphysics, which strikes me as a kind of illness curable 
by fresh air and exercise. It is they who bring it about that the 
light hand on grave matters, which is the especial charm of the 
French style, is becoming inadmissible in English as frivolous, 
except perhaps, under protest, in the case of Matthew Arnold. 
Sometimes they desert metaphysics for esthetic criticism— 
Science and Art, as it were, playing at “no child of mine” with 
them. Then do they pile up words on words, such as I was 
never bethumped with since I delighted in Macaulay’s massacre 
of the poet Montgomery. Not long ago I read a descriptive 
article upon an ancient Italian city in an ancient magazine, so 
astounding that the magazine expired at once in a blaze of glory, 
like Tarpeia under the golden ornaments, and after gasping for 
another number came out no more. Such sheens and shimmerings 
upon silvern sheets of sea, such sunlitten seaweed sliding around 
silken shoon (shade of Montgomery, why “sun-litten” when 
moon-strucken would have been an apter word ?), such Ossas of 
adjective piled upon substantival Pelions, I never yet beheld. 
Oh, ye gods and little fishes, talking like Dr. Johnson’s whales 
with a difference! The very page reeled with vertigo, and 
neither my relief nor my laughter could be described when I 
came upon the one flash of fact and English in the whole thing, 
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namely, that the ancient city is conveniently accessible to the 
steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. Bathos is the 
inevitable Nemesis which lies in wait for tall talk, a very different 
thing from strong writing, as Mr. Morley in his literary moods well 
knows. But he has much encouraged these Ruskinasters (if I 
too may coin a word), who are on the increase, and in the interest 
of English much to be eschewed. I have seen this particular 
Ruskinaster more than once described as an “ heir of Shelley ;” 
but I think that in that case there can have been no will. 
“Form and colour,” that wonderful article at last said, “ have 
disappeared in light-irradiated vapour of an opal hue.” They had 
indeed. When a colour disappears in a hue, I give it up. 

Now this sort of stuff is more and more invading English, to 
the destruction of English everywhere. There are editors who 
tell us more and more that there are no writers, and prove it by 
encouraging this style of writing more and more. Science—apart 
altogether from her claims as science—is in this respect the 
gravest sinner. Nowhere more than in Science (I speak only of 
her English) is tall talk easy and dangerous, and strong writing 
precious and rare. Science is by nature long-worded and hard- 
worded. To some extent she cannot help it, but to a great 
extent she can, and nothing confuses learners, and those who 
honestly wish to learn, so much as mere hard words. Life is too 
short to let us read our own language with a dictionary ; and in 
the natural weakness of man for saving himself trouble, the fault 
is apt to lead the pupil to be content with a half understanding. 
That is the bane of knowledge, whose motto is Thorough. The 
writer remembers in a number of the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ 
taking up Professor Mozley’s article on Balfour's work, with 
an earnest desire to understand what that work was. He read it 
again and again, and amusingly reflected on the agony which it 
must have caused the editor in making out if the article could 
be understanded of anybody but the veriest experts, to whom it 
could be of no possible use, as they knew all about it before. It 
was, with all my efforts, Hebrew to me. I learned that Balfour 
was great upon the development of the chick—a word so nursery- 
like in its simplicity that I suspected a hidden meaning, but there 
was none ; and that he discovered—what ?—the Homologue of the 
Blastopore! To discover the Blastopore must be much, but to 
arrive at its Homologue! Good Heavens! surely the writer could 
have found for that, which I understand no more than I did, some 
sort of equivalent in the Saxon? Dismayed, I tried to find out 
what another scientific mind did in another kind—the late 
Professor Clifford’s. AndI learned from Mr. John Morley, who 
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honestly meant it as a great compliment, that Clifford composed 
a paper on the “ Unseen Universe,” which filled eighteen pages of 
the review it appeared in, at a single sitting of eleven hours! 
This was tremendous. The “ Unseen Universe ” must be at least 
as comprehensive as Porson’s famous “ Nature of Things,” and a 
young man of thirty, however able, can dispose of a little thing of 
that kind in eleven hours! Even on the traditional showing, a 
lesser task cost the Almighty a week. 

As I proposed to myself in this paper nothing but the merely 
suggestive, at this startling point I pause, as did the overpowered 
reflections which have sought this outlet. 
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How 3 Got Rid of my Mother-in-Law. 


THERE are certain positions in life, innocent to all appearance, which 

nevertheless exert a deteriorating influence of a very singular kind 

upon those who occupy them. Why this is so, has never, so far as 

I am aware, been satisfactorily explained, but the fact is unques- 

tionable. A man, for instance, who in all other relations of life is 

uprightness itself, will cheat his dearest friend in selling him a horse. 

A trooper proverbially swears, and a dentist, if we may believe the 
French adage (mentir comme un dentiste), habitually lies. To curdle 
the milk of human kindness in a naturally amiable man’s bosom, 
you have only to make him an income tax collector. But the most 
striking example of the principle I refer to is in the case of 
mothers-in-law. Take (or rather, let somebody else take) an 
amiable, accomplished and agreeable matron, a lady possessing in 
herself, as Mr. Guppy would say, “all that is calculated to charm the 
eye and allure the taste ;’—make her a mother-in-law, and she zpso 
facto becomes a nuisance of the most excruciating description. Her 
very virtues seem transformed into prickles, and to stick up the wrong 
way. To the rest of the world she may appear unchanged—still 
sweet, still amiable—but to the unfortunate son-in-law, or daughter- 
in-law, she has become an incubus, a dweller on the threshold, an 
awful presence perpetually overshadowing the domestic fireside. 
Experto crede, I speak advisedly ; like the poets, I have “ learnt in 
suffering ” what I am about to teach in—not exactly “song,” but in 
the best prose at my command. I have felt the dread cloud settling 
down, to all appearance permanently, over my spare bedroom—but, 
more by good fortune than any merit of my own, Iam free. The 
subject is a delicate one, and I almost hesitate to discuss it in print, 
but, for the benefit of other suffering sons-in-law, I feel that I am 
bound to proceed. If one single (or, I should rather say, one married) 
reader derives a useful hint from my experience, my story will not 
have been told in vain. 

I was young, very young, and walking the hospitals as a medical 
student, when I first became acquainted with Mrs. Dimply. She 
was a widow with five daughters, all of them charming, but the 
third, Rosa Matilda by name, quickly destroyed all my power of 
appreciating the attractions of her sisters. I was introduced to the 
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family by a mutual friend, and from that time became a constant, too 
constant visitor at their house. Once a fortnight merged into once 
a week, and once a week insensibly increased to twice, or even 
oftener. It was a pleasant house to visit, and we had remarkably 
jolly evenings. I was rather a favourite with the whole family, but 
the kindness of Mrs. Dimply was simply overwhelming. If I 
chanced to be a little late, she would shake her ringlets at me, and 
remark in her deep voice (she had a rich mellow voice, which always 
reminded me somehow of fruity port), “Late again, doctor, you 
naughty, naughty man. I suppose they couldn’t spare you at the 
hospital. What a thing it is to be soclever.” Of course I wasn’t a 
doctor, and the hospital could have done perfectly well without me, 
but the whole thing was very soothing. Then again if I sang a song, 
Mrs. D. (who did so pity anybody who hadn’t a soul for music) 
would sit enraptured, frowning fiercely and holding upa warning finger 
if any one ventured to interrupt. And when I had finished—“ Dear 
me, Dr. Smithers, what a sweet song, and you sing it so charmingly ! 
You must really give it us over again. It’s your own fault, for 
singing it so nicely.” And if the subject gave her the ghost of a 
chance, she would make a little gulp in her throat, as if swallowing 
down a spasm of uncontrollable emotion, and wipe her eyes with 
the corner of her lace pocket-handkerchief. After supper, too, the 
way that she mixed my toddy was quite touching. She never put in 
less than four lumps of sugar (I like it sweet), and always took 
a sip herself with the spoon to make sure it was all right. On one 
or two occasions, when the water hadn’t quite boiled, her self-reproach 
was really painful. But these were halcyon days. I must proceed 
to the more prosaic portion of my narrative. 

Time went on. I succeeded in passing my final examination, and 
became entitled to write myself M.R.C.S. Of course I rushed off at 
once to the Dimplys with the joyful intelligence. Mrs. D. shed tears 
and blessed me, and incited me to kiss the girls all round in honour 
of the occasion. I need hardly say I availed myself of the sug- 
gestion, Rosa Matilda getting (if I may be allowed the expression) 
a Benjamin’s portion. I think that evening brought matters toa 
crisis; at any rate I found myself, about a week after, asking a 
private interview with Mrs. D., and pleading for the hand of Rosa 
Matilda. She was so very fond of the dear girl that I was terribly 
afraid (I was very young, you will remember) that I shouldn’t be able 
to induce her to part with her; but, to my surprise and relief, she 
gave her consent without the slightest pressing, and, taking me into 
the drawing-room, introduced me to the girls (with much emotion) as 
their future brother. Of course I kissed them all round once more ; 
Mrs. D. kissed me, remarking that I reminded her so much of dear 
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Dimply. The departed D. (unless his portrait was a libel) had been 
a podgy little man, with a snub nose, and much marked with the 
small-pox; but I felt that the observation was intended as a 
compliment, and accepted it accordingly. 

Fortunately for myself, I was not entirely dependent on my pro- 
fession, and after a brief engagement we were married. I pass ‘over 
the wedding, which was pretty much like any other wedding. I think, 
perhaps, 1 got rather more than the average quantity of rice down 
my back, and we drove away with two white satin slippers (odd ones 
unfortunately) on the roof of the carriage. Mrs. D. was much affected 
at parting, entreating me to love and cherish her dear dear girl, and 
was scarcely pacified even by my fervent assurance that I had every 
intention of doing so. 

We spent three delicious weeks in the Isle of Wight, and then 
took possession of our new home, a pretty little villa in St. John’s 
Wood. We had been installed about ten days, when an affec- 
tionate letter arrived from mamma-in-law, announcing her intention 
of coming to stay a week with us, and see how we were getting on. 
It struck me that it was a little early for such a visit, but it would 
have been ungracious to make any objection. She arrived the same 
evening. Rosie and I were sitting together (she was sitting on my 
knee, in point of fact), when we heard mamma-in-law’s cab stop at 
the door, and we ran out into the hall to welcome her. There she 
was, smiling and shaking her ringlets as playfully as ever, while the 
cabman was bringing in three trunks, two bandboxes, and a huge 
brown paper parcel. My heart sank within me, but I was aroused 
by being deputed to pay the cabman, for which purpose the dear 
creature handed me eighteenpence. Cabby demanded half-a-crown, 
and after a violent altercation, which made me very hot and uncom- 
fortable, and brought out two cooks and a housemaid from adjoining 
houses to see the fun, I compounded with him for two shillings, which 
was his proper fare, paying the extra sixpence out of my own pocket. 
I got inside just in time to see the servants knock out two of the balusters 
with the biggest of the boxes. I implored them to be more careful, 
and they accordingly avoided the balusters, and thenceforth confined 
themselves to knocking holes in the wall and tearing jagged pieces out 
of the paper as far as the second floor. With this exception, nothing 
particularly distressing occurred that evening, but the very next morn- 
ing mamma-in-law made her appearance at breakfast (rather late) in 
a flannel dressing-gown and curl-papers. Now, if there is anything I 
hate more than a flannel dressing-gown, it is curl-papers ; and if there 
is anything I hate more than curl-papers, it is a flannel dressing- 
gown. “I make myself quite at home, my dears, you see,” was her 
first greeting, shaking her curl-papers as she was wont to do her 
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curls, though by no means with the same effect. I thought she did, 
confound her, but I swallowed my annoyance, and ventured to hope 
she had slept well. No, if she mus¢ tell the truth (which she needn’t 
have done on my account, I’m sure), not very well. She never did like 
those new-fangled spring mattresses. Nothing like her old-fashioned 
feather-bed ‘at home, for her. (The retort was obvious, but of course 
I didn’t make it.) And then again, she couldn’t help thinking that 
the sheets were not quite aired, and there was certainly a draught from 
that left-hand window. I promised that all these little matters should 
be seen to, and asked if I might help her to an egg, or a rasher of 
bacon. “Thank you, no, I’m really afraid—eggs make me bilious, 
and bacon always disagrees with me; but if you happen to have such 
a thing as a bloater in the house, now——” Of course we didn’t 
happen to have such a thing in the house, but I promised that our 
establishment should be kept permanently provided with bloaters for 
the future, and the dear woman kindly accepted three pork sausages 
as a temporary substitute. (I may mention incidentally that I ordered 
a quarter of a hundred of real Yarmouth for her the very same day. 
She ate two of them, and then discovered that bloaters made her so 
dreadfully thirsty. No other member of our household cared for them, 
and the remaining twenty-three, after giving a sort of sea-air to the 
establishment for a fortnight, were ultimately given to the milkman.) 

The first thing after breakfast, the dear creature said sweetly, 
“Now, Rosie, my love, give me your keys, and I'll set your store 
cupboard to rights for you. I don’t intend you to be bothered with 
any housekeeping during the week or two I am with you.” Mark 
the delicate crescendo—she only said one week at first, but now it had 
got to a week or two. My poor little wife looked rather crestfallen, 
for she enjoyed the discharge of her new duties as mistress, but the 
habit of obedience was still strong, and she was about to hand over 
the insignia of authority when I came to the rescue. “No, no, 
mamma! that won’t do. Rosie makes a capital little housekeeper, 
and I want her to have as much practice as possible. She must 
bustle about more than ever during the short time you are here” 
(I thought that was rather neatly put) “so that she may have the 
full benefit of your experience.” Rosie gave me a grateful look, and 
pocketed the keys again, while Mrs. D. tried to look as if she didn’t 
mind in the least, and wagged her curl-papers more playfully 
than ever. 

I started on my daily round, to look in at the hospital and call 
on my few patients, and did not return until dinner-time. My little 
wife came out to meet me in the hall with by no means her usual 
smiling face ; indeed, it struck me that her eyes were a little red. 
I did not make any remark until we were left alone. Then I 
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inquired the cause. The poor little woman tried hard to maintain 
her composure, but it was not until after she had had a good ery on 
my shoulder that I extracted from her, by degrees, that mamma had 
been “ going on” at her so, telling her that she did pretty nearly 
everything wrong, that she felt quite discouraged and miserable. 
I comforted her as best I could. The dinner, for the first time since 
our marriage, was a failure; and Mrs. D. did not improve matters by 
remarking, in her sweetest manner, that she feared all along it would 
be so. If dear Rosie had only taken her advice, and hadn’t done this, 
and had done that, and had been a Jeetle more particular about some- 
thing else, all would have been as it should be. Of course I took my 
wife’s part, and testified, with some warmth, that up to that day the 
cookery had always been perfection. Mrs. D. drew herself up, and 
for the remainder of the meal retired within herself, from which 
dignified but constrained position it took three glasses of my best 
Madeira to extricate her. 

We had hitherto been accustomed to have a little music every 
evening, but we were debarred from that pleasure by Mrs. D. taking 
possession of the sofa in the drawing-room, and going to sleep im- 
mediately after dinner. It struck me that if she objected to the 
sound of the piano, she might as well betake herself to some other 
room, and I tried a few chords, to see if she would take the hint and 
retire ; but she merely opened her eyes with the air of a saint in the 
act of martyrdom, and faintly remarked that she feared one of her 
dreadful headaches was coming on again. Of course, under such cir- 
cumstances, music was out of the question, and my reading aloud to 
my wife, which was another of our enjoyments, was equally tabooed. 
In desperation, I hinted to Rosie that we had better return to the 
dining-room, but the sleeping beauty on the sofa languidly opened 
her eyes and said, “ Pray keep me company, my dears; I assure you 
you don’t disturb me in the least,” which, if snoring is a sign of un- 
disturbed repose, we certainly didn’t. She continued to doze for the 
remainder of the evening, but if by any chance I pressed my wife’s 
hand, or ventured on any other little conjugal endearment, one eye 
of the sleeper would slowly open, and gaze at me with an expression, 
—lI really hardly know what expression, but the effect was awful. 
Nobody, who hasn’t tried it, can imagine the nameless horror, the 
uncanny and witch-like fascination, that is contained in the steadfast 
gaze of a single eye, particularly if that eye belongs to a mother- 
in-law. 

The evening came to an end at last, and was followed by several 
others, as like it as possible. My wife and I, who had been 
accustomed to make sweet music together, or to sit, side by side and 
hand in hand, on the sofa, enjoying the last new magazine, now 
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sat in grim propriety on opposide sides of the fireplace, hardly 
venturing to talk above our breath for fear of disturbing mamma- 
in-law, whose nasal ophicleide kept up a smooth droning burr 
occasionally interspersed by rapid snorts, like corks drawn in quick 
succession. As we could no longer enjoy our evenings at home, I 
determined to make an effort to enjoy them abroad, and accordingly 
announced to Rosie at dinner-time one day, that I intended to treat 
her to the Ballad Concert at St. James’s Hall that evening. Mamma- 
in-law, who no longer cared for music when it could be had gratis 
on the premises, was immediately seized with an intense desire to 
hear that dear Signor somebody or other, and accordingly I had to. 
take her too. I must own that she offered to pay for herself, but on 
my saying politely that I could not possibly allow her to do so, she 
yielded without a murmur. An evening at the Opera had a similar 
result, and I found that she would sit out a lecture on the driest 
subject in the whole range of science, say protoplasm or cataplasm, 
or even go down in the diving-bell with us, rather than let us go 
alone. In the daytime matters were little better. I myself was 
generally out all the morning, but poor Rosie was so lectured, and 
instructed, and advised, all in the sweetest (and most aggravating) 
manner, that she began to look quite haggard and worried. Our 
cook, a really valuable person, with whom we had been much pleased, 
had given warning four days after Mrs. Dimply’s arrival, stating 
unreservedly that two “ missuses” in one house were one too many 
for her. And I cordially sympathised with her. 

The “ week or two” had expanded into three, and the three into 
four, and still there was no sign of mamma-in-law’s departure. 
Indeed, she had begun to talk of “her room,” and to make little 
alterations in the furniture, which betokened a very lengthened visit. 
I now began to understand why she had taken such a warm interest 
in the upholstering of the spare-room. I remember her telling Rosie 
that a tastefully furnished spare-room gave such a “style” to a 
house. I began to wish the spare-room at Jericho, or even farther. 
But relief was at hand, and it came from a most unexpected quarter 
indeed, in a shape which at first sight seemed to threaten an aggravation 
of our grievance. I have no doubt a disciple of Hahnemann would 
claim it as a grand exemplification of homeopathic principles. It 
certainly was a case of similia similibus curantur. But the reader 
shall judge for himself. 

I don’t think I have yet mentioned that I myself have a mother 
living, a good old soul, without any of Mrs. Dimply’s town-bred 
graces, but withal a remarkably keen old lady, and Yorkshire to the 
backbone. Mrs. Dimply had been with us just four weeks, when 


one morning I received a telegram as follows: 
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From Mrs. Smithers, To H. A. Smithers, M.R.CS., 
Hunslet, Leeds. 17, Jessamine Villas, 


St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Letter just to hand from Brodby & Grigg, saying I must come 
wp to town at once. Shall rely on you to give me a bed. Meet me at 
station at seven. 


I should here explain that my mother was interested in a Chancery 
suit, under which she was entitled to a share of some considerable 
property, and that Messrs. Brodby & Grigg were her lawyers. For 
the moment I did not know what to do. It would never do to send 
the dear old lady to a hotel, and yet our only spare-room was 
occupied! What on earth was to be done? After a little reflection 
I decided to do nothing at all, but to let our two visitors settle the 
matter between themselves. They were both self-invited guests. We 
had only one room to give them, and they must share it. We, at 
any rate, should be doing all in our power, and they must make the 
best of the arrangement. Mrs. Dimply was out when the telegram 
arrived ; but at dinner-time I broke to her, as gently as I could, that 
my mother was coming to town unexpectedly, and would have to 
share her room. 

** Dear me,” she said; “I’m afraid that will be very inconvenient 
for both parties. And Iam such a very light sleeper! Couldn’t it be 
arranged for Mrs. Smithers to sleep at a hotel? I don’t mind on my 
own account in the least, but I should think it would be so much 
more comfortable for her.” I explained that my mother, being 
country-bred, and unused to London ways, would feel nervous in a 
strange house; but if Mrs. Dimply thought it necessary, I would 
secure a room for her at a hotel. This suggestion did not meet her 
views at all. “Oh dear no, don’t think of such a thing on my 
account,” she said. ‘I suppose your mother won’t stay very long, and 
we must make the best of it. I daresay we shan’t quarrel,” she added, 
with her accustomed sweetness. 

Seven o’clock came, and I met my mother at the Great Northern 
Station. On our way homeward, I told her that she must excuse 
our only being able to give her half a bed, as Rosa’s mother was 
staying with us. 

“ What's that for?” she said in surprise. “ Rosa isn’t ill, is she?” 

“Oh dear no,” I said. “She never was better, I am happy to say.” 

“Then is she so weak, or so foolish, that she must always be tied 
to her mother’s apron-strings? I suppose it’s her doing ?” 

“Oh dear no,” Isaid. ‘ Mrs. Dimply invited herself, and between 
you and me, I think poor Rosa is as tired of her company as I am, 
but of course she doesn’t like to be undutiful.” 
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“ Un-fiddlestick!” said my mother. “ That’s how the land lies, 
is it? And how long has she been with you?” 

“ Four weeks,” I said. 

“My poor dear boy! why, she must have taken possession the very 
first week after you got home.” 

“ Not quite that,” I said, “ but very soon after.” 

“Hum!” said my mother, “and she and I are to occupy the same 
room, are we? Very good. If I don’t make things lively for her, 
my name’s not Betsy Smithers! You leave it to me.” 

“ But what do you intend to do?” I said. 

“Never you mind; you just leave it tome.” And not another 
word could I get out of her. 

On reaching home, my mother kissed Rosa with great affection, 
and the two mothers-in-law saluted each other with ceremonious 
politeness. I hardly know why, but they reminded me somehow of 
pugilists at a sparring match, shaking hands before they begin to 
punch one another’s heads. 

“It is a curious coincidence, Mrs. Dimply,”’ said my mother, 
beaming amiably through her spectacles, “that you and I should 
have hit on the very same day to come and visit these young people.” 

This was a gentle facer, but Mrs. Dimply came up smiling. “Oh, 
I have been here—some days,” she replied. 

“ Mamma came on the 20th of last month,” interjected Rosa, who 
wasn’t going to have any mistake upon that subject. 

“ Dear me, so long as that!” said my mother, lifting her eyebrows. 
“Don’t your other daughters miss you very much, Mrs. Dimply ?” 

“Well, they ave beginning to complain a little. In fact I was 
saying only this morning, that as soon as dear Rosa can spare me, I 
really must take my departure.” (If she had said anything of the 
kind, I’m a Dutchman, but of course we didn’t contradict her.) 

“No doubt it is very nice for Rosa to have you” (Rosa made a little 
face at me, privately, over her mamma’s shoulder); “but I think 
myself that the sooner young people get out of leading-strings the 
better. Nothing teaches housekeeping like a few mistakes to begin 
with.” 

“Yes, perhaps so,” said Mrs. Dimply ; “but dear Rosa is so ve-ry 
inexperienced.” 

“No doubt,” said my mother still more sweetly. “I suppose all 
young wives are, at first starting. But the inexperience soon rubs off 
when once they are left to their own devices. Never fear, Rosa, 
my dear, you'll soon learn your business if you are let alone.” 

Mrs. Dimply looked uncomfortable, and changed the subject, 
rather to my own relief. We had supper that evening, my mother 
being in the habit of dining at midday, and soon after the cloth was 
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removed Mrs. Dimply, complaining that she felt tired, went to bed. 
My mother sat chatting for an hour or so longer, and then she too 
wished us good-night, and retired. 

I felt a little anxious as to how the old and new tenants of the 
spare-room would get on together, their habits being as unlike as 
well could be. Mrs. Dimply was, if I may be permitted the expres- 
sion, rather “stuffy” in her ways. She liked a fire in her bedroom 
and warm water to wash with, and was dreadfully afraid of draughts. 
My mother affected cold baths, slept with her window open summer 
and winter, and always declared that she could not breathe in a close 
room. Mrs. Dimply liked to lie in bed in the morning, and found it 
hard work to get downstairs in time for a nine-o’clock breakfast. 
My mother set her alarum for five in the summer and six in winter, 
and did a couple of hours’ work of some kind or other before break- 
fast. I did not know how far she would transplant her country 
habits to London, but the next morning, punctually at six, Rosa and 
I were awakened by a sound like a sky-rocket of the largest size 
suddenly going off in the adjoining room. 

“Good gracious! what’s that dreadful noise?” said Rosa. 

“That’s mother’s pet alarum,” I said, laughing. “She would 
never forgive herself if she didn’t get up at her usual time.” 

“But what about my poor mother?” said Rosa, laughing in her 
turn. “She'll be frightened out of her senses.” 

“Qh, she'll get used to it after a day or two, and perhaps we shall 
have her down in proper time for breakfast, which is more than she 
shas been for the last three mornings.” 

“ Ah—um!” said Rosa. 

“What did you say?” I inquired, but I found she had gone 
‘to sleep again. 

When we went down to breakfast, my mother was already in the 
dining-room. Rosa asked her how she had slept. “ Capitally, my 
dear,” she said, “thank you. I can always sleep well. But I’m 
afraid your mamma did not have a very good night. Between 
ourselves, she was a little injudicious at supper, and she has suffered 
for it.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Dimply appeared, fully dressed, but with a 
‘Shetland shawl tied round her head, and looking the picture of 
misery. ‘I am sorry to hear you are not very well, Mrs. Dimply,” 
I said. ‘“ What is the matter?” 

The matter! Why, that dreadful open window, to be sure,” with 
‘an injured glance at my mother. “It has given me one of my worst 
neuralgic headaches.” 

It appeared that my mother on going to bed found Mrs. Dimply 
already asleep. The ventilation being, according to her notions, 
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insufficient, she had opened one of the windows about six inches at 
the top, and kept it so all night. 

“You don’t really think it was the window?” said my mother 
sweetly. ‘“ Let me assure you that you are mistaken. I must show 
you some day what the celebrated Dr. Dillwater says in his book, 
‘Ventilation and Vitality.’ Dr. Dillwater says it’s absolutely idiotic, 
not to say criminal, to sleep with one’s windows shut. Why, 
I sleep with my bedroom window open every night of my life, 
and look at Mz!” 

“ Perhaps you have an exceptionally strong constitution,” suggested 
poor Mrs. Dimply. 

“ Oh dear no, not at all! indeed, rather the reverse. Iam naturally 
delicate ; but I study the laws of health. If you break the laws of 
health, you must pay the fine, you know. Now, if I might venture, 
Mrs. Dimply, I could tell you exactly the cause of your headache. Of 
course it was not for me to interfere, but I was quite sure last night 
that you would have a headache this morning.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Dimply, faintly. 

“Yes, indeed. It was—you’re sure you'll forgive me for speaking 
plainly ?—it was those pickled onions at supper. Pickled onions, and 
hot whisky and water to follow! They’re both very nice, I admit; 
but at owr time of life” (Mrs. Dimply was quite as old as my mother, 
but wouldn’t have owned to it by ten years) “we are compelled to be 
careful. If not, as I said before, we have to pay the penalty. Now 
will you let me prescribe for you?—I am a capital doctor, I assure 
you. Just one Cockle’s pill (1 can give you one if you like), and 
it'll put you to rights directly. But you must really get in the way 
of sleeping with your window open, if you wish to enjoy good health.” 

“ Your remedies are too heroic for me,” said poor Mrs. Dimply, 
shaking her head. “And that dreadful alarum! I declare I haven’t 
got over the fright it gave me, yet.” 

“Did it really startle you?” said my mother. “ Now, do you know 
I am so used to it that I hardly notice it. It does just wake me, 
and that’s all.” 

“Startle me! The horrid thing frightened me so that I am 
shaking still. I thought the house was falling down at the very 
least ; and as to getting to sleep again after that, it was out of the 
question.” 

“T assure you, you won't mind it in the least after a few days,” 
said my mother amiably. “I believe it does strike strangers as a 
little loud, but it’s really nothing when you're used to it. You'll 
find it won’t sound half so loud to-morrow morning.” 

“T trust I shan’t be within hearing of it to-morrow morning. 
The girls are wanting me dreadfully at home, and if Rosa will excuse 
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me, I think I shall go to-day. Now that Rosa has got you to advise 
her, Mrs. Smithers, I am really not needed.” 

“Rosa will rub‘along, I daresay, though I shan’t trouble her with 
any advice, unless it’s specially asked for. But I am very sorry you 
are obliged to go so soon, Mrs. Dimply, just as we were beginning to 
know one another. I am sure we should have got on so nitely 
together. But I do hope it’s only a pleasure deferred.” 

“TI hope so, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Dimply politely, though I am 
sadly afraid she didn’t. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said my mother, her face brightening as if 
one of Mr. Burnand’s “happy thoughts” had just struck her. 
“The very next time, Mrs. Dimply, you come to stay with Rosa for 
a few days, Adolphus shall let me know, and I’ll come and keep 
you company. You promise, Adolphus, don’t you ?” 

“T do, mother,” I said with fervour. 

“That’s right, it’s an understood thing. I'll be with you the very 
same day, or the day after at latest. And well sleep with the 
window open every night, Mrs. Dimply, and get up at six in the 
morning, and in less than a fortnight you shall be as fat and rosy as I 
am. But you really mustn’t eat any more pickled onions for supper.” 

* * * * * * 

Mrs. Dimply packed up her three boxes, and was out of the house 
before luncheon. The parting between her and my mother was 
quite affecting, the regret of the latter at losing her so soon being 
only tempered by the prospect (on which she laid continual stress) 
of a nice long visit, to be enjoyed together at an early date. The 
cab drove from the door, my mother waving her last adieux from the 
doorstep. I could almost have imagined that there was a twinkle in 
her eye as she returned to the hall. She then descended to the 
kitchen, and after a brief absence, returned with the intelligence that 
cook had thought better of it, and consented to stay. Her next 
proceeding was to produce an ABC Guide, and to begin to calculate 
trains. 

“But you are not leaving us, surely?” began Rosa. “I do hope, 
now you are here, you will stay a week or two with us.” 

“You're very kind to say so, my dear, but I'd rather not, all the 
same! The business on which I came up to town will be completed 
this afternoon, and to-morrow morning I shall start homeward again.” 

Rosa began a little complimentary pressing, but the old lady 
stopped her— : 

“No, my dear, there’s an old-fashioned proverb ‘two are company 
and three are none,’ and I’ve a notion that the saying is never truer 
than’ about ‘husband and wife. I have a great respect for mothers- 
in-law (naturally so, being a mother-in-law myself), but it’s possible 
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to have too much even of a good thing. I'll pay you a flying visit 
once in a way, never fear, but I won’t stay at present. Besides, now 
your dear mother is gone” (here her eyes twinkled again) “I have 
really no inducement to stay. It’s a pity ; we should have been such 
nice companions for each other. But don’t forget our agreement! 
I’m a woman of my word—the very next time she comes to pay you 
a staying visit, let me know, and I'll come too.” 
* * * * * * 

Five years have passed away, and a young family is springing up 
around us. My mother frequently writes to us, and never fails to 
send an affectionate message to Mrs. Dimply, inquiring when she 
will be ready to pay the long-promised joint visit. But she isn’t 
ready yet! 

Anceto J. Lewis. 








Personal Reminiscences of Charles Reade, 
Ertending over Cwenty Years. 
By JOHN COLEMAN. 


PART II. 
Cuapter I. 


Tue publication of ‘The Wandering Heir’ in a Christmas 
number of the Graphic yielded Mr. Reade a large sum, and 
with the money thus earned he rushed headlong into management, 
and produced a drama founded on this story. As usual, the 
London theatres were closed against him, and being occupied with 
my engagements in various parts of the country, I could no longer 
assist him as I used to do. He therefore took the Amphitheatre 
in Liverpool, where the risk and responsibility were great, and the 
profit little, if any. 

At his request I came over to Liverpool from the Isle of Man to 
see the production of the ‘ Wandering Heir.’ Mr. Tom Taylor 
and his family had been staying in Douglas for the season, and as 
they were returning on the Monday they asked us to stay to 
accompany them. More than once I regretted that we did not 
take their advice, for when they came over, the sea was like a 
mill-dam, while we had a most awful passage; a ship, with all 
hands aboard, went down before our eyes, and we reached Liver- 
pool more dead than alive. Nevertheless we managed to crawl 
to the theatre that night somehow, and oh, how kind and 
hospitable Reade was! He gave up his own rooms to us and 
welcomed us with all his old winning grace and ever-genial 
hospitality. 

After the run of ‘The Wandering Heir’ in Liverpool, Mr. 
Reade organised a company to take it on tour. He commenced 
operations in Nottingham, where he invited me to come and stay 
with him for a few days, and a very jolly time we had of it out 
of the theatre. In it, he was still doomed to be unfortunate, for 
the houses were wretched. Subsequently, he brought the piece 
and his company to Leeds; here again he was disappointed, so 
was I. Anyhow, there was no use crying over spilt milk, so I 
proposed that we should go over to the Theatre House in York 
for two or three weeks. 
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Dear old York isa charming city atall times, but in the summer 
it is delightful! This holiday is one of the pleasantest recollections 
of my life; we both cast care to the winds, and gave ourselves up 
to idleness and enjoyment. In the brief holidays of a busy life 
I have always felt like a truant schoolboy who had broken bounds, 
and that if I were found out I should be secured, and driven 
back to my books ; and I believe this was what Reade felt at that 
time. Certainly, he was the biggest boy in the house, always a 
jest on his tongue, always a laugh on his lips. Day by day we 
explored the antiquities of the city and the neighbourhood ; then 
there was driving, boating and swimming. In those days he 
stripped like Hercules, and easily knocked me out of time in 
swimming, thouch in walking I certainly had the best of it. At 
night we returned, hungry as hunters, and so with good company, 
good fare, quaint stories, honest mirth and song, the joyous hours 
sped fast, till the bell of the old minster reminded us that it was 
time to go to rest if we meant to get up at a reasonable hour 
on the morrow. The days passed all too quickly. He had to 
return, to take charge of his company, and I had to go somewhere 
to act. 

Up to the very last, Mr. Reade regarded this little holiday as a 
green spot in his life. Only last summer, after a fit of despondency 
he brightened up and exclaimed: “ Ah John! if we could only 
recall the days and nights at York, at Lion House*—the 
health, the strength, the appetite, the happy hours. Ah me! ah 
me! the days that are no more!” 

The tour of ‘The Wandering Heir’ continued to be unsatis- 
factory. The want of attraction in the piece Reade charged to the 
stupidity of the public. He became quite obstinate on the subject, 
and to prove the provincial public wrong, he took the Queen’s 
Theatre, then in the market, and brought out the unfortunate 
play there. It commenced admirably, but i in the result, as usual, 
was a considerable loss. 

Soon after this he telegraphed me to dine with him at the 
Garrick, to discuss an important proposal, which turned out to be 
that I should join him in management at Astley’s in a revival of 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend ;’ but I had not refused scores of 
offers to act in London to débuter at Astley’s in a convict’s dress 
and a scratch wig after all. I therefore not only declined to 
participate in the speculation, but tried to dissuade him from it. It 
was in vain that I recalled to his recollection the Boucicaultian 
fiasco at the “Theatre Royal, Westminster.” “He would have a 
shy,” he said, “if he lost his hat.” Anyhow, he lost his money. 


* My house at Leeds. 
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Two years after I entered upon my ill-starred speculation at 
the Queen’s Theatre. Reade was once more in his element— 
scarce a day or a night passed that he was not at the stage 
door, or my house, advising, suggesting, and taking as much 
interest in the fortunes of Henry V., as if he were to be 
the hero of Agincourt, instead of myself. Months of hard 
work began to tell on me. A few weeks before the production 
took place he said to me, “ You seem tired and over-worked— 
I want you to be as fresh as paint when you come out. Let us 
run down to Oxford for a week, and I'll undertake to freshen 
you up.” So to Oxford we went. He did the honours of the 
glorious old city, showed us all the lions, the stately colleges, the 
beautiful gardens, the statues, the libraries, the Bodleian especially, 
where he assisted me in hunting up certain authorities I wanted. 
On Sunday, he donned his cap and gown, and escorted us to his 
collegiate church. It seemed strange to hear everybody call him 
“doctor,” though not at all strange that every one he met seemed 
to know him, and to love him. I asked the “doctor” where the 
theatre was. He flushed with indignation, as he made answer : 

“In the old times plays were acted in the colleges by the great 
players of the Elizabethan age, and later periods, before kings 
and queens, chancellors, vice-chancellors, deans, proctors, and the 
like ; yet now, here, where every stone in the street knows my 
footfall, where, please God, my name will be remembered when I 
am dead—now, while I am living, there is not a place where one 
of my plays can be acted, for the theatre—the theatre, my dear 
boy, I should be ashamed to show it to you—would disgrace a 
decent show at a country fair.” While listening to this indignant 
denunciation, I little dreamt that in time to come I should even 
for a single night be condemned to act in the miserable shed 
which, to the discredit of the municipality—the authorities of the 
University—and the nineteenth century, is still designated the 
“Theatre Royal, Oxford.” 

When the curtain fell on ‘ Henry V.,’ on the night of my début 
in town, Charles Reade was the first man to come round to my 
room to congratulate me, and the last to leave it. Had I been 
his son, he could not have taken greater pride in me, nor have 
manifested more tender sympathy. The next morning, at ten 


3? 


o'clock, he was at my chambers. A certain journal had dis- 
tinguished itself by the virulence and mendacity of its onslaught 
on me. He burst out, “ You’ve seen it, of course you have. Some 
damned good-natured friend would be sure to let youknow. Don’t 
heed it, my dear boy, don’t heed it. Look how they served me. 
Remember how that wooden-headed bully and blockhead in the 
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‘Edinburgh,’ and writers in the ‘Saturday, let me have it. 
Bah! what does an idiot like that know about Shakespere? What 
was it Dryden said to Nat Lee? 
«They praise while they accuse 
The too much vigour of your youthful muse, 


For how should every sign-post dauber know 
The worth of Titian, or of Angelo?’ 


“ There, there, not a word about it; don’t even think of it. We 
shall expect you to dinner to-night, seven sharp. Ta, ta,” and 
away he went, leaving me all the better for his sympathy. 

His next productions were ‘ Foul Play,’ transformed into ‘The 
Scuttled Ship,’ at the Olympic, and a comedy taken from a piece 
of Sardou’s, of which, though I saw it acted in Paris and Rouen 
(much better acted at Rouen than in Paris!), I cannot recall 
the name. I believe both plays achieved a succes d’estime, but that 
was all. 

A story was soon after this published in America, called ‘That 
Lasso’ Lowrie’s.’ It was written by a lady, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
evidently an Englishwoman, for it was a very faithful picture of 
Lancashire life. Reade dramatized it, and once more had re- 
course to the Amphitheatre at Liverpool for the production of 
‘Joan ’—so he called the new play,—and again the ill-luck which 
persistently attended his every attempt at management, followed 
him. 

Soon after this I happened to be fulfilling a fortnight’s engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. To my astonishment 
and delight, Mr. Reade turned up at my rooms the morning of 
my arrival (his lodgings were but a stone’s throw from ours). 
While we remained in Manchester, we were inseparable. ‘Joan’ 
was being acted at the Queen’s Theatre there, by his company. 
He admitted frankly that it was a commercial failure; he could 
not understand the reason why, but there was the fact staring 
him in the face nightly in the shape of empty benches. 

We were so fortunate as to “strike oil” in my play of 
‘Valjean,’ taken from ‘Les Misérables,’ which, when last in 
Paris, I had obtained Victor Hugo’s permission to dramatize. 
Guided as usual only by practical results, Reade turned his back 
upon his own play, and came to see ours nightly. After he had 
been once or twice, he began, after his old fashion, to take stock 
of the audience, and to interpret the play through their smiles 
and tears and their applause. Evidently this popular barometer 
satisfied him, for that night at supper, he proposed to me to come 
to town, and open the unfortunate Queen’s with ‘Valjean,’ at 
Christmas. He would provide a magnificent mise en scene, revise 
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the play, and attach his name to it as joint author. He was eager 
for the fray, and wanted to go into it at once. Unfortunately I 
had made other engagements, and was thus compelled to forego 
a chance which might have retrieved his losses and my own. 

As we went away into the winter’s night, or rather morning, 
for it was two o’clock when we started for the North, he took a 
huge silk muffler from his own neck, and tied it round mine. We 
never paid so dearly for seeing a play—for the very marrow in 
our bones seemed frozen when we got to Glasgow the next day. 

The failure of ‘Joan’ almost disgusted him with the theatre, 
and he retired from active participation in the fight, when to his 
astonishment and delight ‘It is Never too Late to Mend’ landed 
him once more in the full flood of success at the Princess’s 
Theatre, where it ran for an entire season. 


Cuapter II, 


At or about this time I came across} Zola’s loathsome book, 
‘L’Assommoir.’ It struck me that some of the incidents might 
be utilised in a drama of English life, and when my play was 
completed, and ready for representation, I came up to town, and 
found that Mr. Reade had gone to Paris, to see the drama then 
acting at the Ambigu, and to confer with Zola on the subject of 
transferring it to the English stage. I wrote to Reade telling 
him what I had done in reference to the same subject, and asking 
whether my piece would trespass on his donnée. 

He wrote me in return, reminding me how often he had been 
baffled and defeated in the theatre—assuring me that he was in 
sight of port at last, and implored me in the name of our old 
friendship not to cross him in the ambition of his life. I could 
not withstand this appeal, and my unfortunate piece disappeared 
into the waste-paper basket. 

A few months afterwards, ‘ Drink’ was produced, and I was 
delighted to find him once more a successful dramatist. Money 
came rolling in in abundance; he was happy, triumphant. In 
the midst of his happiness, at the height of his triumph, the 
blow fell which left him a desolate broken man. I was abroad at 
the time, but there is a letter lying before me now in which, after 
recording the continued success of the new play, he refers to the 
struggles of his youth, the vicissitudes of his manhood, his 
repeated failures, his perpetual disappointments in the theatre, 
“and now,” he continues, ‘now that I have obtained the summit 
of my ambition—now that I am rich and prosperous, now... .” 

There is an inscription on a tomb in Willesden Churchyard, 
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which will best tell the remainder of the sad story. I quote the 
epitaph in full. 


“ Here lies the great heart of Laura Seymour, a brilliant artist, a humble 
Christian, a charitable woman, a loving daughter, sister and friend, who 
lived for others from her childhood. Tenderly pitiful to all God's 
creatures, even to some that are frequently destroyed or neglected, she 
wiped away the tears from many faces, helping the poor with her savings, 
and the sorrowful with her earnest pity. When the eye saw her it 
blessed her, for her face was sunshine, her voice was melody, and her 
heart was sympathy. Truth could say more, and Sorrow pines to enlarge 
upon her virtues, but this would ill accord with her humility, who justly 
disclaimed them all, and relied only on the merits of her Redeemer. 
After months of acute suffering, bowing with gentle resignation, and 
with sorrow for those who were to lose her, not for herself, she was 
released from her burden, and fell asleep in Jesus, September 27th, 1879, 
aged 59 years. ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy’ 
(Matt. v. 7). This grave was made for her and for himself by Charles 
Reade, whose wise counsellor, loyal ally, and bosom friend she was for 
twenty-four years, and who mourns her all his days.” 


Twelve months or more passed before we met again. He 
was greatly changed, and lived more in recalling the past and 
preparing for the future than in the present; but we found 
many topics of common interest, and he loved to talk of old 
times. 

I persuaded him with difficulty to accompany me once or twice 
to the theatre. We went to Drury Lane to see the Meiningen 
people, who appeared to interest him. 

When I next quitted London, I understood from him that he 
was engaged upon some Biblical studies, and that he did not 
intend to write for the theatre again. 

To my astonishment, a few months after I left town, I received 
the following letter : 

“ Blomfield Villas, 


* October 16, 1882. 
“ DEAR JOHN, 


“TI was in hopes you would have reported progress from the 
Channel Isle” (Jersey) “ere this... . Will you now kindly draw on 
your memory and send me a list of good old short pieces, say forty-five 
minutes, merry, but interesting, and not all practical jokes and nonsense ? 
I want one for the Adelphi, which I lease from November 18, for three 
months, to bring out our new drama—‘ Love and Money.’ Lowcomedian, 
young man, two or three ladies if necessary.—Yours always, 2 

“ READE.” 


I was rather glad to hear that he was in harness once more, 
knowing asI did that loneliness and want of occupation would 
prey upon his mind. 

He told me, afterwards, that he had gradually drifted into this 
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speculation against his inclination. The American right of the 
drama, ‘Love and Money,’ had been disposed of for two thousand 
pounds, to an enterprising manager in the States, upon condition 
that it was to be brought out first at the Adelphi Theatre. The 
money was paid in advance. All at once a difficulty occurred ; 
the management of the Adelphi declined to accept the play! If it 
was not produced there, the purchase-money would be forfeited. 
The authors were on the horns of a dilemma. In the end they 
decided to take the theatre stipulated in the agreement,and produce 
the drama themselves. 

To give a fillip to the business, the drama of ‘ Dora,’ founded 
upon Tennyson’s poem of that name, was revived. I ought 
to have referred to this play in the chronological order of its 
production, but women and actors are not good at dates. I 
remember, however, as though it were yesterday, that seventeen 
or eighteen years ago, Reade took me and a couple of friends 
down to Richmond, and gave us a dinner at the “Star and 
Garter,” previous to which he read us ‘Dora,’ and much de- 
lighted us. 

What a charming work it is! I am convinced, even now, 
that, properly placed, in a small theatre, it would run for an 
entire season. It was, however, as unfortunate on its revival as 
on its first production at the Adelphi in 1867, when Reade wrote 
a pamphlet, in which he vivisected the unfortunate painter, 
whom he alleged had damned the play. Once I ventured to take 
up the cudgels on behalf of his victim, stating moreover that he 
was dead. 

“So is my piece, sir, and he killed it,” roared the irate author. 

The last time I met Mr. Reade in a theatre was at Drury Lane, 
the first night of ‘Freedom,’ in August, 1883. He had just re- 
turned from the Continent. He seemed feeble and tired, and left 
before the play was over. I brought him out and put him into a 
cab. He wished me to go home with him, but, unfortunately, I had 
a lady with me whom I had to pilot to the wilds of Clapham, 
a circumstance I have regretted ever since, for he seemed to 
feel rather hurt by my refusal. 

I think that this was his last appearance in a theatre. 

It was in the natural fitness of things it should be so; it was 
in that theatre that he saw ‘The School for Scandal’ when he came 
to London a boy ; it was in that theatre that ‘Gold’ was produced ; 
it was there that I had last met him when the Meiningers were 
acting. It was there he first saw a play in London; it was there 
he last saw one. 

His career asa dramatist was now over, although he did not 
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think so, for whenever he spoke of the theatre, he forgot old age, 
sorrow, and even regret, while “ his ashes lived in their wonted 
fires.” 

After we met at Drury Lane, I was a frequent visitor at 
Shepherd’s Bush, until he took that fatal journey to Cannes. To 
the last his interest in the theatre remained unabated, and it 
was his intention, on his return, to go into management once 
more. 

His play of ‘Griffith Gaunt’ had never been acted in town, 
and its success, when produced in the country, by the late Mrs. 
G. V. Brooke (Avonia Jones) had been but doubtful. It was a 
pet subject of his, but he was dissatisfied with the construction 
of the drama, and he asked me to take it in hand and see what I 
could do to remodel, and put it into shape. 

I entered into his views con amore; re-wrote the fourth act, 
and revised the last act, very much to his satisfaction. He was 
quite sanguine as to its chances of success, and entered into an 
arrangement with me to manage a theatre for him, on his return 
from Cannes, but alas! L’homme propose et Dieu dispose. 


Cuarter III. 


BerorE bringing these remembrances to a conclusion, I pro- 
pose to speak, not of the brilliant dramatist, the great writer, 
but of the dear friend, the large-hearted, hot-headed, impetuous, 
generous, loving, and loveable man: the man, who was brave as 
a lion, and gentle as a lamb, the man who was “the truest 
friend, and noblest foe,” I have ever met. It is not to be 
supposed that during all these years, and the many transactions 
that occurred between us, we did not have some differences; we 
were both too human to be infallible. Others will doubtless 
dwell upon his weaknesses, his faults. I do not care to note the 
spots on the sun, it is enough for me that he irradiates the 
earth, and lifts my soul to Heaven. 

Were I to tell of the thousand generous and benevolent actions 
done by Charles Reade, in silence and in secrecy, I should 
require a volume. A few instances however will suffice. 

Of course every one knows that on the occasion of the famous 
trial in which the late Hepworth Dixon was concerned, Reade 
sent him, unasked, a cheque for a thousand guineas; that Dixon 
did not accept the offer, does not diminish Reade’s generosity. 

Two summers ago, he asked me to go down to see a play of his 
at an East End theatre. I did, and reported favourably upon 
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an actor who played a principal part. The next day that 
gentleman received a complimentary letter and a “little cheque” 
from Mr. Reade. 

A poor fellow, in great straits, wrote only a few months back 
imploring help, in the name of the dead. He received by return 
of post a bank note, merely inscribed “ A Voice from Willesden 
Churchyard.” 

The wife of a literary man then dying, and since dead, 
wrote Mr. Reade, asking the; loan of a few pounds. She 
received for answer, “Madam,—I never lend money, except on 
good security, but please hand the enclosed to your husband.” 

The husband opened the letter, and found a cheque for £30, 
with a hasty scrawl : “ Dear X.—A dear dead friend has left a little 
fund at my disposal. If she were alive, I know she would send you 
the enclosed, I am therefore only carrying out her wishes. I 
send it upon one condition, that you get down to Margate imme- 
diately and save your life for the sake of your wife, who is an 
excellent woman.” 

A poor lady, whom we had both known well in the heyday of 
her youth and beauty, the widow of a mutual friend, a distin- 
guished actor and manager, “had married again in haste and 
repented at leisure.” This haughty and imperious beauty was 
struck down with a mortal malady. She wrote one line, “ Dear 
Charles Reade, I am ill, dying, in want.” 

He was in her miserable garret as soon as the first hansom 
could take him there. Two hours afterwards, he had removed 
her to decent apartments, placed her under the charge of a Sister 
of Mercy, and one of the most eminent physicians in London. It 
was too late to save, but not too late to soothe her last moments, 
and to surround her with everything Reade’s generous care 
could provide. 

One instance concerns myself. At a critical period of my life, 
I had lost my whole fortune in a disastrous enterprise, which left 
me high and dry without a shilling. I had dined at Albert Gate 
the night before. Next morning, Reade burst into my room, 
and planked a bag of sovereigns on the table, quite sufficient to 
enable me to tide over my immediate necessities, exclaiming 
abruptly : 

“T saw you seemed rather géné last night; there, that’s some- 
thing to buy postage stamps with, and if you want any more, 
there’s plenty left where that came from.” And he was gone, 
before I had time to reply. 

During my visits to Shepherd’s Bush last summer, his health 
fluctuated, but I thought he was more hypochondriacal than 
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really or seriously ill. The sequel showed how much I was mis- 
taken, and yet he wrote and worked pretty much as usual. 
Indeed at this very time he informed me he had completed 
a novel, which he has revised and left ready for publication, 
and which is commenced in this very number of Tempre Bar. 
When the weather was favourable, he would occasionally take 
an hour or two’s drive, or pick himself up for a game at lawn- 
tennis, but he soon became fatigued; and after dinner, in the 
very midst of conversation, he would drop off into a stupor of 
sleep for an hour or two. Years ago when we were travelling 
together, whenever I had to act at night, it was my custom 
immediately after dinner to adjourn to the nearest sofa for 
my siesta, a pleasant but pernicious habit acquired from long 
companionship with my earliest friend, the late Charles Mathews, 
who always found it indispensable to take forty winks before 
going to the theatre. At these times Reade used to chaff me 
about my indolence. I replied, “Ah, it’s all very well; but you 
haven’t had a dozen letters to write after a long rehearsal, and 
you haven’t to air yourself before the public for four or five hours 
to-night; but I have!” Now it was changed: it was his turn to 
sleep, mine to watch and wait. When he awoke he would soon pull 
himself together and say, “ Ah, John, it’s your turn to chaff now.” 

His eyesight, which had always been weak, now got worse and 
worse. Even when a dozen candles were alight (he never used 
gas) he would exclaim querulously, “ Dear me, how dark it grows!” 

All these symptoms of decaying nature alarmed me, though I 
did not think the end was so near. 

The last night I was at Blomfield Terrace, previous to his 
leaving England, he read me a remarkable paper which he had 
written on the Book of Jonah. The subject was handled in his 
most masterly manner, but in the full flow of his impetuous 
eloquence, we stumbled upon one of his characteristic blotches. 
It was to this effect: 

“ Having now arrived at this conclusion, we must go the whole 
hog or none.” 

I made a moue—he stopped and said : 

“You don’t like the hog, I see.” 

“T don’t,” I replied. ‘“ Do you?” 

“ Well, it’s a strong figure of speech, and it’s understanded of 
the people; but you are right, John—yes, you are right, it’s 
scarcely scriptural—so out it goes.” 

It seems appropriate to recall that on that occasion we, as we 
had done many a time and oft before, discussed the everlasting 
problems of life, death, time, and eternity. 
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Years ago he appeared to me somewhat agnostic in his 
views, now he hoped with » child’s humility. When I was leaving, 
after some hours’ earnest couversation, he said : 

“Well, when all is said and done, when Tyndall and Huxley 
have demonstrated to their own satisfaction that protoplasm is 
the beyinning—when Darwin has shown that the great gorilla 
is the middle, and Mill has proved that annihilation is the end, 
there yet remains this fact, which they can’t get over, there can 
be nothing more wonderful in our going hence, than our coming 
here! Therefore, perpend, my son, here are two quotations both 
by great authors, Charles Reade, and Alexander Pope. The first 
is this (two lines from your pet part, John) :* 

“«There are on earth but two things which never die, Love which decays 
not, and Faith which binds the soul to Heaven!’ 

“The last is: 


“* Hope humbly then, on trembling pinions soar, 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore!’ 


“Now ‘mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ those two choice 
morsels ; meanwhile, remember Albert Gate at four to-morrow.” 

On the morrow I was at the old home at Albert Gate, according 
to appointment. It had not been occupied for some time, and 
Mr. Reade had just arranged to let it. On my arrival I was 
shown into his disused study, the one so graphically described by 
him in ‘A Terrible Temptation.’ He had not yet come, but was 
expected momentarily. I had not been there for five years,—how 
dreary and dismantled it looked. The withered leaves which had 
fallen from the trees in the garden, had been blown under the 
door-sill, into the room; the fire was nearly out; the gloom of 
the grey wintry afternoon was settling down steadily from the 
gloaming into the murk. How changed it all seemed since the 
old happy times! 

Presently he came in; strange to say, he had not looked so 
bright and cheerful for ever so long. Age became him—his white 
beard and silky white hair looked quite handsome ; his eyes were 
sparkling, his cheeks a little flushed. His dress, too, was singu- 
larly becoming. He wore a large seal-skin coat, seal-skin gloves, 
and his usual sombrero. Round his neck was a large soft muffler 
of white silk. When we parted he seemed elate and confident. 
Of the two I was the more sad and disheartened at his going away, 
although I little dreamt he was going to his death. I wished 
him God-speed, renewed health and strength, then he went one 
way, and I another. 


* Father Radcliffe in “Two Loves and a Life.’ 
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I had promised that I would settle some business for him 
at the Adelphi Theatre that evening. 


Having executed my commission, I duly advised him thereof. 


Not hearing from him I wrote again, and received the following 
letter in reply : 


“Hotel Splendide, Cannes, 


4th December, 1883. 
“My DEAR COLEMAN, 


“T certainly must have missed your letter somehow, and now write 
to thank you for your zeal and ability on my behalf. 

“T shall be happy to receive communications from you with regard to 
any matter of public or private interest, so please note my address. 

“My own condition is asad one. Hither I have a cancer in the stomach 
or bowels, or else a complete loss of digestion. So far as animal food is 
concerned I have been obliged to resign it entirely, excepting in the form 
of soup, and soup is to me, as you know of old, little better than hot water. 
I am making arrangements to have a cow milked twice a day into my 
pitcher, and if two quarts of milk and twelve raw eggs per diem will keep 
an old man alive, I may live another year. 

“This is a delightful place, if you keep in the sun, which is quite as 
warm as the sun of May in England, but it only warms the air where it 
strikes it. I find it winter in the shady streets, and everywhere after 
sunset; but there is great difference between the temperature of this 
place and Paris, for here are avenues of palm-trees flourishing, not in 
boxes, but in the bare soil, not very lofty, but with grand and beautiful 
stems; there are also aloes in bloom, and orange orchards weighed down 
with the golden fruit; there are also less pleasant indications of a warm 
climate : the flies are a perfect pest during meals, and at night I am eaten 
up with mosquitoes. 

“ Now what are you doing? Please tellme. I have never been well 
enough to work on ‘ Griffith Gaunt,’ but I have got your MS. by me, and 
fully appreciate your excellent suggestions. . . . 

“The charge for a letter to me is now only 2}d., and in my solitude 
and affliction, a little gossip from my old friend will be doubly welcome. 
Write me as soon as possible a good long letter, attack a sheet of foolscap, 
don’t be afraid of it, and above all 

“ Believe me, now and always yours, 
“ CHARLES READE.” 

In compliance with his request, I gave him a full and particular 
account of all that was going on in town, at the theatres, &c., 
and endeavoured to laugh him out of his sad presentiments, 
quoting the examples of Lyndhurst, Disraeli, Gladstone, Monte- 
fiore, &e. After this I wrote three or four times, but the above is 
the last letter I ever received from him. Knowing how erratic he 
was in his correspondence, his prolonged silence, though it pained 
me, gave me no cause for alarm, especially as I had read his letter 
on the Belt case, published in the Daily Telegraph immediately 
after the Lord Chief Justice had formulated his extraordinary 
dictum, as to the value of opinion versus fact. In this, Reade’s 
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last published utterance, I was delighted to find all his old in- 
tellectual vigour, and all his irresistible logic, all his remarkable 
power of grouping facts, and balancing the weight of evidence for 
or against, all his judicial faculty of ceciding fairly and im- 
partially upon the merits of any case in which he was not 
himself personally interested. To my thinking, he had never 
struck out straighter from the shoulder, never written anything 
better, or stronger ; I concluded therefore that he was regaining 
health and strength, and I looked forward to his returning, like a 
giant refreshed, to commence our campaign next season. 

I was soon disillusioned. On Thursday, April 3rd, I was 
startled by the news that he had returned to England dangerously 
ill. I went down to Shepherd’s Bush at once and begged to see 
him; but the doctors had given imperative instructions that no 
one was to be admitted, except those who were in immediate 
attendance upon him. I was informed that he had been alone 
(save for his secretary) through the winter, and finding himself 
death-stricken he had summoned his relations to take him home. 
They found him almost in artieulo mortis. When they arrived at 
Calais the Channel was dreadfully rough. In his best days he was 
a martyr to mal de mer, and had a horror of the sea ; it was this 
alone which prevented him from accepting numerous invitations 
to visit America, where he was more popular even than in his own 
country, and where a royal welcome awaited him, any time these 
twenty years. 

For nearly a week his departure was delayed by the weather. 
At last came a lull, of which his friends took advantage. When 
they commenced to move him, the motion of the carriage caused 
him intolerable pain, but his nieces walked on either side holding 
his hands, and so they soothed him, until at last he consented to 
be carried on board. Strange to say, he suffered very little during 
the voyage; but the railway journey home shook him terribly. 
When he got to Shepherd’s Bush he had just strength to articu- 
late, “ 1 have come home to die.” 

His words were prophetic. When they had carried him to his 
chamber it was only too apparent that he would never quit it alive. 

It was the second time, within two months, that the shadow of 
death had fallen on that roof. Only a few weeks previous, the 
head of the house, “the Squire,” as they called him down at 
Ipsden, Henry, the son of Charles Reade’s eldest brother, a stout 
hearty man of forty, had been stricken down with a mortal malady, 
and died in that very room. 

It is idle now to think of what might have been; but it is my 
firm conviction that if, years ago, before functional derangement 
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had set in, Mr. Reade had consented to be guided by medical 
advice and to take physic (which he always detested), and 
submit to proper dietetic treatment, he would have been alive 
now. It is quite certain that the eminent physicians who attended 
him during his last illness found that all throughout he had been 
entirely mistaken as to the nature of his disease. There was no 
indication of cancer in the stomach; but for years he had been 
suffering from induration of the liver, and emphysema of the 
lungs, combined with functional derangement and impaired 
digestion. 

From the moment of his return it was seen to be impossible 
for him to recover, but all that loving care and kindness could do 
was done to alleviate his sufferings. 

On Sunday, April 7th, I took my last living leave of my poor 
friend. His nearest and dearest were around him. He was quite 
unconscious, and but the shadow of his former self. I asked him 
if he knew me, but he made no answer. I thought he pressed my 
hand gently as I kissed his, but in such moments as these, our 
nerves are so shaken that we never really know what actually 
does take place ; Ionly know I felt myself in the presence of death, 
and that I realized the fact, from which there was no escaping, 
that all hope was past, and that those who loved him best could 
only pray that the end might come soon—the sooner the better. 

The favourable bulletins which appeared for the next few days 
did not deceive me, and I was not surprised when the news of his 
release came on Friday. 

They told me, afterwards, that towards the end he wandered 
slightly, sometimes spoke in French to imaginary servants who 
were helping him aboard the boat at Calais; that he called for 
money to give them; and then at last 


“ Life lulled itself to sleep, and sleep slept into death.” 


On Tuesday, April 15th, he was buried in Willesden Church- 
yard. The funeral rites were as unostentatious as his life had 
been. There were only ten chief mourners, kinsmen and old 
friends, among whom I was privileged to take a place. 

Wilkie Collins was peremptorily ordered by his physician to 
refrain from attending; but he wrote a most touching letter, 
bewailing the loss of his oldest friend, a friend of forty years’ 
standing. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold, who had a few days previously testified so 
eloquently in the columns of the Daily Telegraph to the sterling 
worth, the nobility of character, and the genius of Charles Reade, 
was also debarred from joining us. 
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The art of reading the “ Order for the Burial of the Dead” with 
propriety is an accomplishment which appears to be rarely or ever 
included amongst the acquirements of the average clergyman ; 
but on this occasion the inspired words were read so nobly 
that they gained an added beauty from their touching and tender 
utterance by the Vicar of Willesden, who is, I believe, an old 
friend of Mr. Reade. 

The morning had been cold and grey; but the moment we left 
the church, the sun shone forth bright and glorious on the 
masses of flowers which were heaped upon his coffin, on the lid of 
which was the following inscription : 


“CHARLES READE. 
Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist. 
Born, June 8th, 1814. 

Died, April 11th, 1884.” 


“ Dramatist” first, always first! At his own request, the 
words were thus placed. The ruling passion was strong in death, 
and to the last he remained faithful to his first and early love— 
the Drama. 

When they laid him in the grave, as far as my eyes could see 
through the mist which rose before them, there were present two 
hundred people, more or less, amongst whom I could distinguish 
of men of letters, only two, Robert Buchanan and George 
Augustus Sala; of actors, only four, Messrs. Calhaem, Jackson, 
Billington and Davenport. I noted also two tender-hearted 
women, who came from a distance to strew flowers over his grave. 

Had Charles Reade been a Frenchman, Paris would have been 
in mourning, the people in their thousands would have followed 
to his last resting-place tne man who from the first moment that 
he took pen in hand, used it in behalf of the weak, the helpless, 
and the oppressed. 

After all, what matters the absence of a few score actors, or 
a few thousand spectators? Their absence or their presence 
troubles him not now. He sleeps none the less soundly beside 
his “ wise counsellor, loyal ally, and bosom friend.” 

“Though he is dead his name will live for evermore.” 

Yes! So long as England remains a nation, so long as the 
stars and stripes float over the great country which he loved next 
to his island home, so long as the language of Shakespere and of 


Milton is spoken in any quarter of the habitable globe, so long 
will the name of Charles Reade be 


‘Familiar in men’s mouths as household words!” 











Che Red Manor. 


By Lavy B—— L—-. 


VII. 


Lorp Mavnice on his return to town called upon Mr. Varnish, 
described to him his unpleasant adventure at the Manor, and asked 
his advice. Mr. Varnish confirmed him in the impression that he 
had been the victim of a trick, whose authors (whoever they were, 
and whatever their object) had perhaps utilised for the performance of 
it some peculiarities in the structure of the old house; which, with a 
little judicious alteration, and a change of establishment, might be 
made perfectly ghost-proof. 

After much deliberation, Chiselwood decided to retain and repair 
the Red Manor. He sent for an architect who was then in high 
repute. The architect visited the place, and found there nothing to 
deter him from what promised to be a remunerative job. Plans for 
the alterations suggested by him were made and approved, and Lord 
and Lady Maurice Chiselwood then went abroad. Various circum- 
stances prolonged their absence from England for three years. 

During this period Leoline Chiselwood had become an altered 
woman. Her nervous system seemed to have received a shock from 
which it never rallied. She sank into a condition of profound 
melancholy and confirmed hypochondria. The only object in life 
which appeared to retain any interest for her was her husband, and 
to him her devotion was, if possible, increased by her increasing 
indifference to anything else. But it was devotion of an exacting, 
querulous, and altogether depressing kind. If he was absent from 
her for a day she fretted herself to death; but when he was with 
her there was little real companionship between them, for she seemed 
incapable of interesting herself in any of the things which interested 
him. Maurice, as we have already said, was ambitious. He felt 
conscious of talents which demanded active employment, and he 
yearned for opportunities of distinction which were incompatible 
with the life he was leading. His wife’s languor disappointed and 
irritated him; her very devotion oppressed him. His affection for 
her waned, and the weaker it grew the more she clung to him. 
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During his three years’ absence abroad he had taken several short 
trips to England to look after the work at the Red Manor. That 
work was now completed to his satisfaction. When, at the end of 
their three years’ absence, Lord and Lady Maurice Chiselwood 
returned to the Manor, which had been prepared for their permanent 
occupation, Leoline could scarcely recognise the house. Chiselwood 
had engaged for the guardianship of the house during his abserice a 
person carefully selected and admirably suited for the peculiar nature 
of the charge confided to him. This person was a man of middle 
age, robust health, great physical strength, and proved intelligence. 
He had been for some years a police officer in the detective service, 
from which he had retired on a small income, supplemented by 
occasional jobs of a private and confidential character; and in these 
his professional experience had been exercised with profit to himself 
and satisfaction to his employers. He was initiated by Maurice into 
the unpleasant peculiarities of the Red Manor, and instructed to 
keep an eye upon Mr. and Mrs. Crotchet after their ejection from 
his Lordship’s service. The worthy couple had at first stoutly 
declined to recognise this gentleman’s credentials. They refused to 
surrender to him the keys of the house, and all the valuables in it 
they secreted in hiding-places ingeniously selected. The ex-detective, 
however, was not a man to be trifled with, and after a fierce but 
ineffectual struggle the venerable pair succumbed to his authority. 
They pleaded only for permission to retain their own lodgings in the 
Red Manor for a month longer, after the house was already in 
possession of the stonemasons and carpenters ; and this request was 
charitably granted by Lord Maurice, to whom the agent referred it. 
The ex-detective carefully examined all the haunted premises, and, 
having detected in them nothing more objectionable than rats and 
cobwebs, had reported that result to his patron. Shortly after this, 
however, the ex-detective was found one morning dead in his bed. 
Suspicion of foul play immediately fell upon Mr. and Mrs. Crotchet, 
who had already rendered themselves objects of such general 
animosity and exasperation on the part of the workmen, that they 
would probably have been lynched within twenty-four hours after the 
death of their supposed victim, if they themselves had not been found 
on the following morning dead also. The bodies of the old couple 
were discovered lying on the kitchen floor, with a little jewelled box 
beside them, over which they had probably quarrelled, for the fingers 
of the old woman were tightly clenched in the throat of the old man, 
and the old man’s fingers in the hair of his wife ; and in this horrible 
attitude the two corpses were already so stiffened, that they could 
only with difficulty be extricated from each other. The post-mortem 
examination established the fact that the ex-detective had died from 
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aneurism of the heart. There were no signs of violence about the 
body, and no traces of poison were found in it. The cause of the 
sudden death of the two Crotchets was more mysterious. It was 
supposed that one of them might have been seized with an epileptic 
fit,and in the convulsions of it have dragged the other to the ground, 
with a shock so violent as to prove fatal in its effect upon a person of 
advanced age. Upon these two bodies the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury was, “ Died by the visitation of God.” After this untoward epi- 
sode, however, the alterations at the Red Manor proceeded without 
interruption. At least, Lord Maurice was not informed by the 
architect, or the clerk of the works, who slept in the house, of any 
further difficulty in carrying out his instructions, nor did he receive 
any complaint from the new house-keeper, or the new agent who had 
been placed in charge of the Manor. He was delighted with the 
way in which the plans approved by him had been carried out, until, 
reaching the bedroom in which he had slept three years ago, he 
found to his astonishment that nothing in the room had been 
touched. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he said angrily to the architect, 
who had accompanied him upon his first tour of inspection. “This 
is the room which more than any other I wished altered. Why has 
it not been done ?” 

The architect bit the end of the pencil he held in his hand. 

“Tam sincerely grieved, my lord——” he began. 

“What's the good of being sincerely grieved,” interrupted Lord 
Maurice, “ when you have deliberately disregarded my injunctions ?” 

“Well, the fact is, my lord,’ said the architect, with increasing 
embarrassment, “ we couldn’t touch it.” 

“Why not?” said Maurice, impatiently. 

“ Because——oh, my lord, listen!” They both listened, and 
distinctly heard footsteps approaching them from the door which 
communicated with the sitting-room. The footsteps, which were 
unaccompanied by any visible image, passed rapidly beside the spot 
on which the two men were standing ; and, as the sound of them 
ceased by the bedside, one of the bed curtains was slowly withdrawn. 
The impression made on Lord Maurice by the sound of the footsteps, 
and the movement of the curtain, was one of curiosity rather than 
fear. He carefully examined the bed. There was nothing in it or 
on it. Without saying a word he opened the door, and passed into 
the sitting-room, followed by the architect. 

“ You understand now, my lord?” said the architect. 

“ Yes,” answered the lord of the Red Manor. 

“I thought,” continued the architect, “that perhaps you might 
lock up the bedroom and this room (for we have not been able to 
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touch either of them for the same reason). You will not want them, 
having so many more.” y, 

“Right,” said Chiselwood. ‘ But why do I now hear of this for 
the first time? Why did you not report about it?” 

“My lord,” said the architect, “when I first came from town to 
inspect the progress of our work here, I slept in yonder room—or 
rather I did not sleep. But, at any rate, I passed the night there ; 
what happened I cannot now recall distinctly, nor have I any wish to 
recall it. But it impressed me so horribly, that the next morning, 
before leaving the house, I wrote fully to your lordship on the 
subject of it. I took the letter with me to Hurstanshaw, meaning to 
post it there; but, when I reached Hurstanshaw, I could find no 
letter in the pocket of my coat where I thought I had placed it. 
Presuming that I had left it behind me by mistake, I wrote, before 
leaving Hurstanshaw, to my foreman at the Manor, telling him to 
post it. I received from him in reply a long letter, informing me of 
the sudden and mysterious death of Mr. , and the old couple 
whom your lordship kindly allowed to remain there for a month 
after Mr. had taken possession of the house. My letter to your 
lordship, he said, he had been unable to find. He thought that if 
Mr. had found it, he would probably have posted it, but if not, 
it must have been lost in the confusion consequent to the startling 
events reported in his letter. He added, that a little jewelled box, 
found on the kitchen floor beside the dead bodies of the old house- 
keepers, had been brought to him, and that on opening it he had 
found in it only a letter addressed to myself by Will Crotchet, which 
he enclosed. I have kept that letter,” said the architect, “and here 
it is.” 

He opened his pocket-book, and placed in the hand of Lord 


Maurice a dirty little crumpled piece of paper, written in a sprawling 
illiterate hand. The letter ran thus :— 











“ Sur,—dow’t ye go to pul doun them 2 Roomes if they aint to yer 
loikin. mabe theyl bee to the loikin of muster lor chiselud bi an bi 
wen e cums to no wat a treasur es got in em but dont yer sai nowt 
about un to im til e cum om fur e aint yet ripe an mabe e wont 
unnerstan but el unnerstan wen e cum om a bit riper and ye tel im 
thin that if e sarch long enuf el find wat e bin sekrutly seken and 
wishin thes 3 ears withut noin it in them furun parts. Is oner 
bein a scolard will no ow to reed a boke if e find a boke let wn sarch 


but dont yer sai nowt to un till e cum om, and dont yer tuch them 
roomes were el find is tresur.” 


“TI confess,” said the architect, “that after I had spelt out the 
contents of that curious communication I made a careful examination 
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of these two rooms, hoping that I might find in them either some 
explanation of the disturbances which annoyed your lordship, or 
some indication of the concealed treasure hinted at by Will Crotchet. 
But my search was fruitless; and, on the whole, I came to the 
conclusion that, in the very peculiar circumstances of the case, my 
best course would be to lock up the rooms, and await your lordship’s 
arrival, in case you should wish to examine the rooms yourself, or to 
superintend the demolition of them, which is what I had recommended 
in the letter your lordship, I fear, never received. Have I done 
wrong?” 

Maurice made no reply. He was already lost in reverie. 

“ Books!” he muttered to himself; “ what can they tell me, and 
what can any one know of my wishes? The world itself is not wide 
enough for their fulfilment!” 

He glanced round the room, and his eye fell upon the glass book- 
case. He went up to it, and tried to open it, but, as before, it 
resisted his efforts, and, in his impatience, he was on the point of 
breaking the glass, when his hand accidentally touched a secret 
spring, and the door opened of itself. 

“What are you laughing at?” he said, turning angrily to the 
architect, who was standing behind him. 

“ My lord, I was not laughing.” 

“Strange! Did you not hear a laugh just now?” 

“No,” said the architect, “I heard nothing.” 

“It was fancy, I suppose,” said Maurice, and he began to examine 
the contents of the bookcase. Most of the books in it were printed 
in Hebrew or Arabic. A few were written in what appeared to be a 
private cipher; but at last Lord Maurice lighted on a small manu- 
script volume, bearing the following title : 

“The Life of Robert Brankfridge, by his admiring and respectful 
Grandson, Louis Varnish.’ 

“Louis Varnish,” thought Chiselwood; “why, he was the late 
owner of this place.” And, opening the book with eager curiosity, 
he became so absorbed in it that he quite forgot the presence of his 
companion. 

The architect at length asked whether his lordship had any 
farther orders. Lord Maurice started as from a dream, apologised 
for his absence of mind, thrust the book into his pocket, followed the 
architect out of the room, and carefully locked the door behind him. 
On re-entering the drawing-room, he found Leoline’s maid there in 
attendance on her mistress, who was just recovering from a swoon. 
He was shocked at his wife's haggard appearance, and anxiously 
inquired what was the matter with her. 

“Qh, Maurice!” she whispered, “I have seen her.” 
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‘Seen her ! seen whom?” said Maurice. 

“ Her !” replied Leoline, “and she said it again to me.” 

“My dear Leoline, for goodness’ sake explain what you mean. 
Who is it you have seen ?” 

But a few incoherent words were all that Leoline could answer ; 
and she again became so faint that the maid, interposing, requested 
Maurice to assist her in helping her mistress back to her bedroom, 
where Leoline soon fell into a lethargic slumber. Her husband then 
retired to his own room, in by no means the best of humours. 


VIII. 


From that day forward the new master of the Red Manor was 
constantly closeted, for hours together, in the long-uninhabited 
sitting-room of Robert Brankfridge. He sometimes passed the 
whole day there. He became taciturn, morose, and preoccupied ; and 
the society of his wife seemed to grow more and more distasteful to 
him. Occasionally, when he emerged from his now favourite haunt, 
there was a terrified and fatigued expression in his face ; and after 
those occasions he did not re-enter the sitting-room for days together. 
But the fascination of it seemed to be irresistible to him ; and, what- 
ever the nature of that fascination may have been, every temporary 
abstinence from the indulgence of it only increased the zest with 
which he afterwards succumbed to its influence. Months passed 
away without any change in the condition of Leoline, but the de- 
meanour of her husband now assumed a new aspect. There was a 
gleam of triumph in his eyes, a look of settled resolution in his face, 
and his whole manner was that of a man who has inwardly come to 
some great conclusion. One day he said to Leoline: 

“My dear child, I have long reproached myself for the dull life 
you are leading here. It is evidently preying upon your spirits; but 
I intend to settle in town next spring, and meanwhile the Red 
Manor must have its house-warming. I propose to fill the house 
this Christmas with guests from London, and have already invited 
our friends the Varnishes, as well as some political friends whom I 
want you to be civil to. The present state of parties cannot last 
much longer. I foresee new combinations which will require new 
men and new principles. I have received important communications 
from town. Uxmore is about to retire, and in less than six months 
I shall be in Parliament. I have also asked a few agreeable women 
from town, and you must help me to make our Christmas party a 
pleasant one.” 

Christmas came. There had been great preparations for it at the 
Manor. The elder Varnishes had declined Chiselwood’s civil invita- 
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tion, but their third son, Robert, wrote to Leoline that he would not 
fail to be at the Manor on the day for which he was invited. His 
letter was as agitated as if it had reference to some appointment of 
supreme importance. 

The carriage had gone to the station to fetch the first batch of the 
expected visitors. Leoline was waiting in the drawing-room to 
receive them. Four years had made a sad change in her appearance. 
She was still beautiful, but her face had lost all its freshness and 
animation, and her figure all its roundness and elasticity. She had 
contracted a singular habit of continually looking behind her, like a 
hunted creature. Even her affection for her husband had changed 
its character, under the influence of his apparent indifference to her. 
She still clung to him, and fretted when he was out of her sight ; 
but it was rather from a wild kind of jealousy than for any pleasure 
she seemed to derive from his companionship when he was with her. 

The door opened, and a young man sprang through it. His figure 
was humpbacked, his features crooked and ungainly, and his fore- 
head, though broad and high, was almost completely covered by the 
shaggy hair which fell over it. Leoline rose without recognising 
him. For a moment he stood still, contemplating her with a look of 
profound pity and suppressed emotion ; the next moment he was at 
her feet ; he had seized both her hands, and was covering them with 
passionate kisses. Leoline looked at him with a bewildered, frightened 
gaze. He rose to his feet, still retaining her hand in his, and his 
whole demeanour was now as calm as before it had been agitated. 

“Poor dear!” he murmured. “ Poor crownless queen ! ” 

Leoline looked into his face. There were tears in his eyes, and 
tears came into her own. Those tears brought back to her memory 
the crippled boy she had known and pitied, when her own life 
was still so full of happiness and hope. And now he was pitying 
her ! 

“ Ah, Robert!” she said, “I did not know you at first, but indeed 
I scarcely know myself. You find me greatly changed. I am old 
and worn out, and weary of life, and my heart is broken.” 

“Leoline,” he said, in a tone of ineffable tenderness, “if it were 
broken, I would ask for the pieces, for my own heart would know 
how to mend them. But it is not broken ; it is only bruised. Ah! 
how you have suffered. Why did you not send for me sooner?” 
Before Leoline could answer, Sir Francis and Lady Everleigh were 
announced. 

“ Ah!” said Sir Francis, cheerily, “our young friend here gave us 
the slip. But I see he has not lost his way, though he would have 
lost his portmanteau if we had not brought it after him. Good 
heavens! child, how ill you are looking.” 
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Leoline leaned on her mother’s breast, and with difficulty sup- 
pressed her tears; but the other guests now began to arrive, and 
presently Lord Maurice made his appearance. His manner was as 
animated as that of his wife was the reverse; but his animation 
seemed feverish and forced. 

The Christmas party at the Red Manor was a very gay one. 
Maurice had devised for every day some fresh amusement of an 
original and fantastic character. And the amusement prepared for 
the last night before the departure of his London guests was a 
masked ball, to which the whole neighbourhood had long been look- 
ing forward with great curiosity. 

The ball-room was crowded, and the first dance about to begin, 
when a lady in a black domino, whom nobody had before noticed, 
passed rapidly through the crowd and paused before Maurice Chisel- 
wood. Absorbed in thought, he did not immediately observe her, 
but at last he perceived the black domino leaning against the wall, 
her head turned towards the dancers, and her hands clasped carelessly 
in front of her. His face flushed crimson, and then grew ashy 
white. He hesitated for a moment, then making his way through 
the crowd, went up to the black domino, bowed profoundly, and 
asked her to dance with him. She nodded assent, without speaking. 
He took in his her gloved hand. It felt like an icicle. Maurice 
Chiselwood and the black domino valsed together. A lighter dancer 
he never danced with ; she seemed to be made of air. When the 
dance was over, Maurice led his partner into one of the adjoining 
rooms. 

Throughout the rest of the evening they were seen constantly 
together, dancing or walking, and they seemed to whisper often to 
each other. Leoline had noticed them. Was she jealous? Her 
whole aspect revealed nothing but a miserable lassitude, a profound 
dejection, which seemed to render her indifferent to all around her. 
Robert Varnish sat near her, though not beside her, and they 
scarcely exchanged a word during the whole evening. But he 
watched her with a look of the deepest commiseration. The day was 
beginning to dawn, and many of the guests had already quitted the 
ball-room. The black domino whispered to Maurice: 

“T will keep my promise ; do not forget yours.” Then she slipped 
from his arm, glided across the room, paused in front of Leoline, 
stooped over her, lifted her mask for one moment, and disappeared 
into the crowd. Leoline sprang to her feet, looked round her with 
an expression of impotent agony, uttered a fierce scream, and dropped 
senseless on the floor. The dancers stopped, the crowd gathered 
round her; but a strong arm was already supporting her, and 
Robert Varnish was bending over her as tenderly as a mother over 
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her sick child. Lord Maurice approached. He looked at his wife 
dreamily, and then said aloud, 

“Yes, I know. She is mad.” The guests shrank from him, 
horror-struck ; the ball broke up, the visitors departed. Gloom and 
fear, its ancient inmates, regained the possession of the Red Manor. 


IX. 


Rounp the fireplace, in the little dining-room, where Maurice and 
Leoline had eaten their first breakfast at the Red Manor, were seated 
three persons. They seemed to be awaiting the arrival of a fourth, 
and all three of them bore in their faces and their.dress the traces 
of a sleepless and watchful night. These three persons were Sir 
Francis and Lady Everleigh, and their son-in-law, Lord Maurice 
Chiselwood. In the chamber above, Leoline Chiselwood was lying in 
a delirious condition. She seemed unable to recognise even her 
mother, and the sight of her husband threw her into the most violent 
agitation. Only once had he entered her bedroom since she was 
taken to it, senseless, from the ball-room, and then, with a wild peal of 
unnatural laughter, she had exclaimed, “ Away! Don’t touch me— 
don’t come near me! you have murdered my heart and my mind; 
would you now kill the little that is left of me? You hate me. I 
hate you. There is nothing but hate between us. This house is 
the abode of hate! hate! hate!” Maurice left the room shuddering 
and he had not entered it again. 

The three watchers in the little dining-room exchanged no word 
with each other. Lady Everleigh was silently weeping. Her 
husband, fatigued with his sleepless night, had fallen into a troubled 
doze. Lord Maurice bent over the fire, plunged in sullen thought. 
The door opened, and the doctor, followed by Robert Varnish, 
entered the room. Robert was the only guest not related to the 
family who had not left the Manor after the ball. Maurice had 
neither asked him to stay, nor expressed any wish that he should go. 
He, as well as his father and mother-in-law, seemed to succumb 
instinctively to the extraordinary influence which this young man, 
boy as he was, had instantaneously exerted over every one in the 
house, from the moment when the disastrous close of Lord Maurice’s 
merry Christmas party had thrown all its inmates into confusion. 
He seemed to be the only person left in the house who had still his 
wits about him. The servants came to him for instructions as if he 
were their master. The Everleighs clung to him as if they were 
children, and he their parent ; in a word, he had assumed insensibly, 
and by the tacit assent of all concerned, the position of a ruling 
power in the house where he still lingered. It was he who, after 
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seeing Lady Maurice carried to her bedroom, had gone to Hurstan- 
shaw for the doctor. The doctor, though a country practitioner, 
was a man of considerable ability. In the course of their drive back 
to the Red Manor he had a long conversation with Robert Varnish 
on the case he was called to attend ; and he appeared to have already 
formed a very high opinion of the intelligence and presence of mind 
of that young gentleman. 

“Well, doctor, what do you say?” anxiously inquired Lady 
Everleigh : “ will she, can she, recover ?” 

“My dear madam,” said the doctor, “be comforted. Your 
daughter’s condition is certainly a very serious one. It is more; it 
is a very strange one. The case is altogether peculiar, and the 
symptoms abnormal. But it is not dangerous—not at present, at 
least. Lady Maurice Chiselwood is, if I may so——” 

“Yes, I know,” exclaimed Lord Maurice, suddenly rousing himself, 
“she is mad—we know that.” 

“My lord,” replied the doctor, eyeing Chiselwood with a slight 
expression of repressed repugnance, “ you are mistaken. Her 
ladyship is not mad; I can at once relieve your mind of that 
horrible idea. But this reminds me of what I was about to impress 
on you. I must request, I must even command, your lordship to 
refrain most carefully from approaching my patient. During her 
present condition I have reason to believe that your presence may 
have a most prejudicial effect upon the recovery I still hope for. 
There is no organic disease, but the whole nervous system has received 
a severe shock. I have prescribed some simple remedies—all I can 
safely administer just now. What the case most needs at this stage of 
it is careful watching, and protection from all avoidable excitement. 
With your lordship’s permission, I will leave with Mr. Varnish a 
few instructions as to what is to be done in the event of any change 
in the condition of our patient before my next visit to-morrow. It 
is unnecessary for me to remain here to-night, and Mr. Varnish, in 
whose intelligent attention to my instructions I place full confidence, 
is, | understand, an intimate friend of the family. One word more, 
Lady Everleigh. Do not be distressed by your daughter’s temporary 
failure of memory. The symptom is not an uncommon, nor is it a 
serious one, in cases of this kind. But I will be frank with your 
ladyship. I anticipate an important crisis on the third night from 
the seizure, which Mr. Varnish has described to me. If that passes 
off as I hope it will, I guarantee 'the complete and rapid recovery of 
my patient. If it does not—well, in that case, there will be certainly 
grave cause for anxiety. But meanwhile, we must hope for the best. 
My last injunction is—keep her ladyship quiet; but if she spon- 
taneously expresses a wish to see any person, you may safely allow 
her to do so. It will be a good sign.” 
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The two following days passed without any perceptible change 
in the condition of Leoline Chiselwood. The doctor visited her 
daily, but returned every evening to Hurstanshaw. Robert Varnish 
watched nightly in the corridor, outside the room in which Leoline 
was lying. Nightly he noticed the master of the Red Manor 
stealing up the staircase to a chamber which Robert knew was not his 
own. Noiselessly and unseen he followed the footsteps of his sullen 
host. On each occasion, Maurice Chiselwood carefully locked the 
door of this chamber, when he had closed it behind him; on each 
occasion Robert Varnish heard him returning to his own apartments 
an hour before daybreak ; and as he passed, he muttered and gesticu- 
lated to himself. arly in the evening of the third night, the doctor, 
who had determined to pass that night at the Manor, came to Robert 
Varnish, and said : 

“Her ladyship is better. I have hopes. She wishes to see you. 
You may go to her now.” 

Robert went. Leoline was seated at her writing-table, her head 
resting on her hands, but she rose as he entered, and greeted him 
with grateful eyes, in which for the first time since her seizure there 
was intelligence. ‘At last,” she said, “I feel the darkness lifting 
from my brain, and it is to you I owe it. Butoh, Robert! the weight 
is still upon my heart. What can lift that? I know you under- 
stand me. I know you have penetrated the mystery of my unhappy 
life. Robert! my husband is in the power of the Dark Woman. I 
know she will fulfil her promise to him, her menace tome. The 
crisis of our fate is at hand. To-night will decide it. Robert! 
Robert! what can save us? what must I do? what canIdo? If 
Maurice yields, we are both of us lost, and I, alas! have no influence 
over him.” She wrung her hands in despair, exclaiming, “Save us! 
save us! what shall I do? what shall I do?” 

Robert Varnish looked upon the woman he loved with such depths 
of unselfish tenderness in his pale ugly face, that in that moment it 
was more than beautiful, it was almost divine. 

“My Queen!” he said almost inaudibly, “ what is your wish ?” 

“That Maurice may be saved,” she murmured; “and that he 
may love me again.” 

“Love you again!” echoed Robert sadly. His voice was choked, 
his head drooped—for a moment only. When he lifted it again, his 
face seemed suffused with the light of a noble resolution. 

“ Leoline,” he said, softly,—* Leoline, my short life’s one and only 
friend, look at me, and let me look on you, the last time for a long, 
long while ; your wish shall be fulfilled, and I-——” 

He opened his arms, drew her towards him, put his hand upon 
her head—stooped and kissed her on the forehead. It was such a 
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kiss as a Christian martyr might have set upon the brow of a virgin 
saint, before he followed the executioner to his doom. Then he put 
her softly from him, and drew from his breast a little casket. 

“Time presses,” he said. “ We shall never meet again perhaps. 
I know not. But take this. It is my farewell gift. Do not open 
it till to-morrow. Then it will be my messenger from far away ; 
and then you will understand the message I have confided to it. 
Farewell, my Queen ! ” 

Before Leoline could utter a word, she was alone. Robert Varnish 
had left the room. 

x, 

Tue night was far advanced. Maurice Chiselwood sat alone in 
the chamber once tenanted by Robert Brankfridge. The full-length 
portrait of its former owner was before him. Its deep melancholy 
eyes fixed upon him with a look of seeming supplication, which he 
heeded not. He appeared to have been long watching for some one, 
or for something, and had become restless. He rose and paced the 
floor, muttering to himself : 

“ Will my resolution fail me at the last? No. But what if she 
come not after all? Then, at least, I shall be free of my bond. 
Free? Ah! but to lose all, now that it is so nearly in my grasp! 
Power, beyond the dreams of ambition; knowledge, beyond the 
horizon of human science. To rule the hearts, and command the 
destinies of multitudes of men ; to penetrate the profoundest recesses, 
and seize the most hidden secrets, of nature; and all with no more 
effort, onee they are over, than these terrible months of struggle and 
terror and toil have cost me. And why should I shrink from the 
means, when the end is so sublime? Hate? Cruelty? Have not 
others before me paid the full price for meaner gains? and do not 
men cherish and honour their names as the gods of the earth, wor- 
shipped even by their victims? Has not every hero waded to fame 
through blood? Is not glory cruel? and science pitiless? Power! 
power! power! be mine, and I am yours. Oh that she were come!” 

“She is coming,” muttered a low sad voice from the further end 
of the room. Chiselwood turned, and perceived that the portrait of 
Robert Brankfridge was in movement. The figure of the old man 
stiffened itself, rose, stepped out of the frame, and pointing to the 
aperture behind it, passed into the adjoining bedroom. From this 
aperture now emerged the form of the lady in the black domino. 
Her face was masked, as it had been on every previous occasion of 
her appearance to Maurice Chiselwood ; but her form seemed loftier, 
and her figure fuller, and more substantial than on the night when 
she had appeared in the ball-room. It seemed as though all the 
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vitality and vigour, which during the last six months had been 
ebbing out of the overworn and feverish body of Maurice Chiselwood, 
and the emaciated frame of his unfortunate wife, had gone to give 
strength and substance to this mysterious apparition. 

“Tam come,” said the Black Domino. “I have kept my promise. 
I claim the fulfilment of yours.” 

The voice which issued from the sable folds of the dilating figure 
resembled no single human voice, nor any human sound, except the 
roaring of a mighty multitude, when that sound is like the roaring 
of a mighty furnace. 

“But you have not removed your mask—you have not revealed to 
me your face,” said Chiselwood. His own face was deadly pale, and 
involuntarily he recoiled from the advancing and still dilating image. 
Two waving black arms were coiling around him, like the feelers of « 
huge devil-fish. 

“Ho! my brave wooer,” roared the voice. “Art thou shy with 
thy mistress? Wilt thou not lift my mask thyself, and kiss the lips 
I yield thee ? ” 

Chiselwood uttered a cry of pain. The long black arms were 
tightening round him. But at that moment the door of the chamber 
was burst open, and Robert Varnish threw himself between this 
ghastly couple. In doing so he upset the table. The lamp fell with 
a crash upon the floor; and, save for the moonbeam that struggled 
into it through the uncurtained window out of a cloudy sky, the 
room was in total darkness. In that darkness Maurice Chiselwood 
heard the voice of Robert Varnish. 

“ Miserable fiend!” it exclaimed, “thou who wouldst tempt the 
souls of men with the false promise of power, behold thou art power- 
less thyself! For Hate is powerless upon the soul that loves. I 
have unmasked thee. Show thyself as thou art!” 

In the dim moonlight, the dark, fluctuating figure cowered and 
shrank for a moment, then it rose towering over Maurice Chisel- 
wood, and turned on him a face from which he staggered back in 
horror. 

As the Indian in the dense gloom of the jungle suddenly perceives 
the glaring eye of the crouched tiger close upon him, and his heart 
stops beating, and his senses reel, so felt Maurice Chiselwood at the 
sight of that appalling face. 

“ Powerless !” hissed a voice out of the darkness. “Fool! Hate 
is the arbitress of thy life, and Death is her minister.” 

Chiselwood was faintly conscious of a horrible struggle going on 
in the darkness around him. But he had almost lost consciousness. 
The air grew thick and stifling, a mist seemed to gather about him 
Then he heard a faint voice: 
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“ Leoline,” it sighed, “ your wish is fulfilled.” 

Chiselwood sprang forward. He recognised the voice of Robert 
Varnish ; and the sound of his wife’s name, uttered by that voice, 
seemed to recall him from a long nightmare. The moon at that 
moment emerged from the bank of broken cloud through which she 
had been struggling. The moonlight poured into the chamber, and 
rested like a glory on the dead body of Robert Varnish. Maurice 
threw himself on the body and sobbed like a child. 

“ Robert! Robert!” he cried; “ my saviour, her saviour! Hear 
me; speak to me one word. Forgive! forgive!” 

There was a smile upon the calm features of the moonlit face, but 
that was the only answer of the dead boy. 

“Ts it all a dream?” muttered Maurice to himself, as he passed 
his hand over his eyes, like one who is beginning to awake. 

“Where have I been? What have I been doing all this while?” 
He rose softly, passed through the door, descended the stairs and 
entered his wife’s room. Leoline sprang to meet him. 

“Maurice,” she cried, “my husband! mine once more and for 
ever, we are saved! ” 

“ Yes,” said Maurice. ‘ He has saved us, but we have lost him. 
Come and see.” 

He took a candlestick, and led her to the room where the dead 
body of Robert Varnish was lying. She knelt down beside it, and 
kissed the pale face. A faint pure brightness seemed to pass upward 
from the spot where the dead boy was lying, and to hover over it 
for a moment. Was it a spirit? Yes. It was the spirit of Love 
which had conquered the spirit of Hate. 

The next morning, when Leoline opened the casket which Robert 
had given her, she found in it only a little crystal heart. Upon the 
heart these words were graven : 


“ My love was great enough.” 


The words were true. The love of Robert Varnish had broken the 
spell woven by the hate of Robert Brankfridge, and freed, from the 
spectres which had so long haunted it, the Red Manor. 
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Pictures from an Island; or, a Summer on the Baltic. 


I. 


Wuo ever heard of the Island of Riigen? I am tempted to say ; 
certainly no rumour of it has as yet reached the tourist world, for 
when I applied for a ticket thither at the famous office in Ludgate 
Hill, no one had so much as heard of the name! Through tickets 
and every information necessary to the traveller could be had for 
any one bound to Fiji, Timbuctoo, Japan, but this delicious island 
on the Baltic, this fairy spot a little to the north of cold, practical, 
ugly Berlin, this gem of gems, has been up to the present time 
as completely ignored by the English travelling world as if it did 
not exist. 

What is to be seen at Riigen, some will ask ; what are the sights 
to repay us at the end of our journey? Mountains, waterfalls, hot 
springs, avalanches? or if not these, what then? Well, to tell plain 
truth, the lover of sights had better stay at home. Riigenmay be 
said to boast of none. If places can be compared with books, I would 
describe my island by saying that it is like nothing so much as one 
of Hawthorne’s delicious romances, pure poetry from beginning to 
end, with a subtle supernatural charm impossible to describe. But 
then for the lover of Hawthorne’s stories, there are five thousand of 
an ordinary sensational novel. Long will Riigen remain caviare to 
the general world in spite of its quiet loveliness and poetic charm. 

There are many ways of reaching this sweet place, but English 
travellers will most naturally prefer the route from Berlin via 
Stralsund, in order to see this latter, one of the most picturesque 
old cities of North Germany. Its crowning ornament, the fine 
old Rathhaus, has, alas! literally crumbled to pieces, and is being 
restored, or rather rebuilt, on the ancient model. Much beau- 
tiful and imposing medieval architecture still remains, not only 
civil and ecclesiastical, but domestic. Nuremberg itself cannot 
show finer specimens of German dwellings of the olden time, and 
greatly to the credit of the Stralsunders they have kept up the 
tradition. Here are to be seen no glaring and painful contrasts, 
medizval art and modern trumpery, side by side ; but the houses 
these worthy townspeople have built for their own use and 
pleasure are in every respect worthy of the ancient models. You 
see here a facade so old that it has had to be saved from ruin by 
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a new superstructure, there a brand new house planned after the 
same fashion, and constructed almost as solidly. The modern 
dwelling-house of the Stralsund burgher is indeed, at least out- 
wardly, an admonition to builders and architects. From the 
windows of the Hétel Brandenburg we see a vista of this kind, 
facade after fagade, of lofty proportions and imposing design, 
most of them belonging to the present day. An artist would find 
many a choice bit in his wanderings through these streets, and 
the churches of red brick are superb, veritable cathedrals without, 
although somewhat bare within. 

And one attraction of Stralsund is that it is as German as 
German can be. No tourist element, no foreign admixture. 
Stralsund is a town with a history, and the sturdy character of the 
Stralsunders may be gathered from this story. In the olden time 
the streets were not lighted, and a certain governor of the city 
made himself obnoxious to the burghers by ordering them on his 
own account to carry, each pedestrian, a lantern when out at 
night. The order should have becn transmitted through their 
own Rath instead ; so to spite the governor, on the first night after 
the issue of the mandate, the citizens, as bidden, provided them- 
selves with lanterns but put no light in them. Thereupon the 
governor waxed wroth, and issued another command, namely, that 
each lantern should be furnished with a candle. Accordingly, 
next night the citizens did as they were told. The candles were 
there but the streets were as dark as ever, for not one was 
lighted. 

The governor’s rage rose, and he forthwith issued stringent 
orders that the candles should be lighted; nothing daunted, 
the townsfolk did indeed do as they were bidden, but hid their. 
lanterns under their cloaks. Then the governor, under threats 
of his severe displeasure, ordered the candles not only to be 
lighted but to be exposed to view. Again the burghers did as 
they were bidden, but provided wicks so tiny that the light thereby 
produced were no bigger than that of a glowworm. The governor, 
seeing in what humour the people were, at last yielded to it, 
and the order was communicated to them in due form through their 
own Rath. After that time, the streets were properly lighted. 

From the beautiful harbour of Stralsund, the little steamer 
Hertha starts for Riigen every afternoon (Sundays excepted) for 
my island. Pleasant enough in fine weather is this cruise in 
the smooth clear waters of the Baltic, every part of the boat 
packed as close as close can be, but good-humour and an ac- 
commodating spirit prevailing among all present. As I glance 
round at our fellow-travellers I fail to discern an English or even 
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an American physiognomy—every one pure German, and for the 
most part German of Berlin. Delightful it was to see the enjoyment 
of these town-bred folks, young and old, as they sniffed the breeze 
and caught sight of passing sail or shadowy islet. Our course 
leads us by a succession of bends and deviations within sight of 
the bare rocky island of Hiddensoé, and through narrow creeks and 
firths into one small inland sea after another, Bodden as they are 
called; we are ever close to the land, and stop here and there to 
set down passengers for this little bathing resort or that, boats 
coming out to fetch them. There is only one landing-place in the 
island, and to this, Polehow, we are bound. Most beautiful are 
the evening lights as we approach our destination, where the con- 
veyances we have ordered on embarking await us. These are rude 
enough ; for the most part open wooden cariolos without springs, 
some without seats ; and the jolting of an hour and a half over rough 
roads to Sassnitz, the final goal of the long journey from England, 
is not easily forgotten. But the good-humour of the people, and 
everybody’s desire to please, make up for discomforts, whilst the 
sense of freshness and remoteness lend charm even to hardships. 

At Sassnitz, where we settle down, we are as far removed from 
Cook’s tourists, importunate cicerones, and the routine and artifi- 
ciality of modern travel as if we had reached the moon itself. 
And surely the moon were hardly more romantic and bewitching. 
There is nothing in the world I know of more fairy-like, dainty 
and refreshing than these little glades, dells and glens bordering 
the pale grey northern sea. Under bowers of greenery and by 
moss-growh ways we pass from one delicious spot to another, 
now dipping into a tiny ravine where a streamlet purls over its 
pebbled bed, now climbing a gold-green knoll under interlaced 
branches of beech or pine, the ripple of the waves ever in our ears, 
the cool, still sea ever in sight. 

Far away is the open Baltic, smooth this July day as a lake, 
and behind us the sunny broken forest, butterflies breaking the 
golden paths of light here, as yonder the broad expanse of blue 
sky and sea is broken by the silvery wing of the birds. We may 
continue our walk in these silent forest paths, winding higher 
and higher upward from the shore for several miles, till we 
reach the acmé of Riigen scenery, Stubbenkammer itself, where 
the stupendous chalk cliffs, crowned with beech-forests that tower 
above the sea, have a sublimity and beauty alone worth coming 
from England to see. Or we may wind down by tiny paths to 
the pebbly shore lying close under our feet. These chalk banks 
running sheer into the water, are rich with foliage and flowers ; 
high above are luxuriant forest trees, whilst fringing the slope is 
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a tangled mass of foliage and blossoms; we see the wild red- 
currant-tree, the wayfaring-tree, the honeysuckle, eglantine, large 
blue campanula, chicory, antirhinum, salvia, lesser colt’s foot, 
deep blue alkanet, marigolds, arnica, comfrey, with fragrant 
artemisium absinthis, thyme, melilotus, and last, but not least, the 
exquisite grass of Parnassus. One especial slope of chalk bank 
was starred with these lovely little flowers, their creamy blossoms 
showing conspicuously amongst ox-eyed daisies, meadow-sweet 
and other white flowers growing in its company. That little 
bank of one of the sweetest flowers in the world I shall not 
easily forget, nor is it the only unique remembrance I bore away 
from Sassnitz. 

There are wonderful inland walks also, for Sassnitz is on the very 
threshold of the dense Stubbenitz forest, so famous in Scandi- 
navian mythology. Leaving the village in the direction of the 
Head Forester’s or Ober-Forsterei (where fresh milk and bread 
may be had), we climb mossy ways cut through the wood, now 
passing open, park-like spaces, now dense beechen groves, here 
stately alders bordering a dark rivulet, till we reach a broad enclo- 
sure, with grass-grown walls, evidently an ancient circumvallation. 
From this high breezy ground, whence we get prospects of the 
far-away forest, distance upon distance from deepest green to 
pale dreamy blue, we dip into a deep combe, the sweetest spot 
imaginable! To get down is not easy, so abrupt and slippery 
the little path ; but once down, how enchanting, how rustic, how 
cool and quiet these regions ! 

It is afternoon, and high above, we have left the sun, which 
lies in golden streaks on the upper swards, and gilds the rim of 
the forest about us, not a glint reaches our cool, dusk world of 
shadow and greenery. We do not go any more into that warm 
upper zone, but ever dipping downwards, soon reach the babbling 
stream, and following its course we are led homeward by the 
daintiest woodland way. Indescribable indeed are the beauties and 
graces of these ancient beech-trees, many of the moss-covered 
trunks showing little tufts of flowers, the wood-sorrel, the ragged 
robin and other woodland plants having taken up their abode in 
clefts and openings. Nothing more beautiful can be imagined 
than these hoary stems thus tasseled with little flowers and leaves. 
On the mossy banks sloping to the bed of the streamlet only grew 
ferns and large white fungi gleaming in the twilight. All was 
still but for the murmur of the wavelets purling over the stones. 
It is such solitude and silence that lend to Riigen its chief 
charm. Now and then we meet a group of holiday-makers like 
ourselyes, no more. We feel thousands of miles away from the 
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world, and as much left to ourselves as if the island belonged to 
us; no fences, no interdictions, no private ways. From one end 
of this delicious little kingdom to the other we may wander at 
will, affably welcomed everywhere, frowned at by none! 


Il. 


One great charm of the Baltic Sea is the limpidity of the water. 
So clear are these quiet waves, that even at twilight when the 
light is subdued, we can discern every stone, every tangle, and 
patch of sand, as if it were noon. A passing sail makes the 
loveliest reflections. There are two little boats sailing past, but 
one belongs to the world of fact, the other to that of fancy, and 
that is fairest. 

I was at first indeed sceptical as to the picturesqueness of 
Rigen from an artist’s point of view, but the twilight of several 
successive days convinced me. It is not so much the sunsets, 
although these are gorgeous and beautiful, as the after-glow which 
would delight and enrich a painter. One night the sun went 
down in a clear sky, and we had one of those long lovely twilights 
peculiar to our island. The heavens and sea were of one pure 
pale rose colour that faded into violet, and looking seaward not 
an object broke these quiet harmonies, except a fishing brig at 
anchor, deep orange in colour, and one far-off white sail. The 
water was smooth as a lake, and all was still except for the most 
musical little ripple in the world as the quiet tide plashed on the 
shore. This scene was all the more beautiful as we beheld it from 
under bowers of natural greenery, fragrant flowers growing close 
to hand, twilight, wood, sea, and sky, all making up a scene fairy- 
like and indescribable. 

Riigen is a little land of poetry and fable. Not an inch of 
ground but is consecrated to myth, legend, or fairy tale. To the 
south of the island, so folks say and believe, may still be seen on 
elear days the remains of an ancient city buried in the sea. This 
is Wineta, engulphed on account of its luxury and sins, alike the 
Babylon, the Sodom and Gomorrah of these northern coasts. Its 
former splendour may be gathered from the columns and pillars 
still to be seen occasionally lying beneath the waves; human 
forms may be discerned also, tall, of stately gait, clad in flow- 
ing garments. Sometimes these phantoms are sitting in golden 
chariots, sometimes riding coal-black steeds, now moving about 
with cheerful bustle, now slowly and sadly following a funeral car. 

In another part of the island existed till modern times a church 
dating from the princes of Rigen, and on its walls hung a 
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beautiful ‘picture representing Saint James. The inhabitants 
began to build anew church on a more favourable site, and thither 
transported the painting. But lo! next morning, there it was, 
hanging in its accustomed place. Three times it was removed 
and three times it was found next day in the old church, having 
transported itself thither in the dead of the night. At last the 
bishop decided to leave both church and picture undisturbed. 
There is a little sprite helpful to sailors, called the Klattermann, 
who comes to their aid in stormy weather, and never deserts a 
ship in danger so long as there is a chance of saving it. When 
the Klattermann abandons a vessel, the sailor knows that all is lost. 
There is hardly an end to such stories, and Riigen is also 
the land of mirage, will-o’-the-wisp, and other atmospheric phe- 
nomena. The most famous mirage.on record was seen in 1829, 
when a fair and stately city, supposed to be Copenhagen, was 
pictured in the sky. The mirage is only seen in autumn. The 
lunar rainbow, water-spouts, shooting stars, are also often seen, 
and thunderstorms are very frequent. Winds also rage there 
from the four quarters of the earth, and perfectly still days are 
of rare occurrence even in summer. 

But those rare still days! Who can describe them, whether 
spent at sea or ashore? The tourist must then have recourse to 
his ‘Murray’ (new edition) and make excursions in all directions, 
by steamer to Stubbenkammer, Binz, Gohren, Arcona, by road to 
Bergen and Putbus, also a delightful woodland drive through the 
Stubbenitz forest, to the Hertha See,—Stubbenkammer and the 
Konigstuhl. One and all of these places have peculiar charms ; 
Binz its forest walks, and views from the Zagd Schloss ; Gohren, 
delightfully picturesque dwellings and costumes ; Arcona, a superb 
site; and Putbus, the once famous little watering-place of Putbus 
has attractions of its own. The great beauty, be it remembered, 
of Riigen scenery, is the perpetual combination of forest and 
sea. We are ever under lisping woodland coverts, and ever 
within sound of the quiet ripple of the waves. At all the 
places I have just named is accommodation for visitors, although 
Sassnitz is by far the most convenient place to stay in for many 
reasons. 

Here we get our letters four times a day, we have direct daily 
communication with the continent—daily, both by road and sea,— 
and though we have neither doctor nor church, we are within 
a day’s reach of both. It must here be explained that Sassnitz, 
now resorted to by hundreds of visitors during the season, has only 
of late years figured on the maps of Riigen at all. The happy 
notion entered some shrewd head of these parts—shrewdness is a 
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characteristic of these islanders, combined with a phlegmatic turn 
—that if houses were built for people who wanted sea-bathing, 
they would come. Houses were built, and they have come in 
earnest, contributing greatly to the prosperity of the inhabitants. 
Indeed a wholesome lesson might be learned here by certain 
sections of English working folks. The population depends 
chiefly on summer earnings for winter sustenance, and I have 
been assured on excellent authority that want does not exist. 
One and all, like the ants, store up for the ungrateful months, when 
even the fisher must stay at home. How unlike the state of 
things I am accustomed to in the south of England, where a brief 
spell of bad weather throws the fishing population on to the 
parish or private bounty, and where workmen earning high wages 
count on out-door allowance in winter. In Riigen there are no 
workhouses, and no Lady Bountifuls. People look to themselves. 
The herring, flounder, and eel fisheries can only be carried on in 
fine weather. The sea-bathing season lasts not more than ten 
weeks. Yet I repeat, want is unknown, and the cleanliness, good 
clothes, and good looks of the people everywhere are quite striking. 
I have before alluded to the scarcity of doctors. But then, as some 
Riigianer informed me, “ We never get ill here!” The presump- 
tion is that the rude climate has killed off the weak throughout 
successive generations, thus leaving the race to the strong. A 
sturdier, soberer set of people it would be hard to find, and as a 
rule the stranger may safely trust himself in their hands. 


ITI. 


Wuen Riigen had kings of its own, a young prince received from 
his father the south part of the island for his portion. As he 
surveyed his new possession, on the look-out for an appropriate 
site on which to build a residence, he came to a height surrounded 
by trees, and the spot pleased him so much that he at once cried 
out—* Po de Buss,” which words meant, “ Behind the bush.” 
Here Putbus was built, and thereby originated the name of one of 
the most ancient houses in northern Europe. 

I have said that Rigen has no sights, but I correct myself. 
Putbus is not only a fairy pleasure-ground, and a palace of art, 
such as poets have dreamed of, but a show place, generously thrown 
open to all the world. In former days Putbus was the only 
seaside resort in the island, and in its way a Wiesbaden, but it 
has long been outrivalled by Sassnitz. By comparison indeed 
with the latter place, Putbus seems sleepy, dead alive, out of the 
world, hardly a creature in these beautiful linden alleys, the 
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Kurhaus deserted, the streets grass-grown, every thing betokening 
oblivion and neglect. 

Yet the site of Putbus is fascinating in the extreme. From 
every break in the rich foliage of the park we get sight of the 
dreamy blue sea, whilst the park itself is a veritable Eden of 
fragrance, beauty and shadow. We must come hither to see the 
linden-tree in its glory. The famous Unter den Linden of Berlin 
is like the painted alley of a child's toy box, but here each tree is 
a magnificent object tasseled from summit to base with pale golden 
flowers. 

This park is indeed one of the most beautiful in Germany, and 
is made over to the public enjoyment by its munificent owner. 
In the midst rises his chateau, which well accords with the 
bright landscape around it. Pure white, with slender colonnades 
and a terraced garden rising above a lovely little lake, Schloss 
Putbus has a fairy, romantic look at one with its surroundings. 
The waters of the lake are crystal clear, and with its swans 
recall another made famous in verse. The poet tells us how we 
may see 


“The swan on still Saint Mary’s lake, 
Sails double, swan and shadow.” 


A beautiful image of which we are reminded here. Another 
verse of the companion poem to the one just cited, also comes into 
my mind: 
“ And in her depths St. Mary’s lake, 
Is visibly delighted, 
For not a feature of these hills, 
Is in her mirror slighted.” 


Exquisite are the pictures we have before our eyes as we 
wander from one end of these beautiful domains to the other, 
verdure and shadow everywhere, and everywhere glimpses of the 
blue, glassy sea. But Putbus has more to show us, for this airy 
palace is a veritable treasure-house of art in which the stranger is 
free to wander at his ease. Pictures, statues, tapestries, antique 
furniture, mosaics, lacquer-work, carved ivories, Dresden and Sevres 
china, and rare engravings, gold and silver plate, are here in 
bewildering abundance ; indeed, if I were prince of Putbus, I should 
build a museum for them. I cannot fancy living the life of every- 
day amid this dazzling show, here a Thorwaldsen, there a Canova, 
over against your writing-table a Velasquez, for inkstand a superb 
work, may be, of Benvenuto Cellini, gold and crimson satin hangings 
making a blaze of colour everywhere, hardly repose for the eye and 
the mind at all. 

Outside, however, all is quietude and rest, and the weary brain- 
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worker could not do better than betake himself to the linden alleys 
of Putbus for a summer holiday. 

The big hotel looking on to the park is quiet and comfortable, 
and though the flesh-pots of Israel do not abound in Riigen, body 
and soul may be held together for a few weeks; sea-bathing 
may also be had here, though the sea is not at our doors as at 
Sassnitz. We get more distant, but no less lovely, views of it at 
Putbus. 

Gohren offers as much romantic charm as Putbus, but of a 
wholly different kind. In this little village, on which we are 
landed after a two hours’ sail from Sassnitz, we might fancy 
ourselves in Brittany. The Moénchguters, for Géhren isa village 
in the peninsula of Monchgut, have preserved their own dialect, 
costume, and customs for ages, and are looked upon as descendants 
of the ancient Vends or Wends. I leave the question in the 
hands of the ethnologists, but one assures me that these fisher- 
folk of Ménchgut are of the same stock as the Bretons, which 
may well be, seeing how seafaring races travelled and colonised 
in the olden time. Certainly there is a strong resemblance 
between the physiognomy and brilliant dresses of those of 
Ménchgut and those of Plougestel and Bourg du Bac in Brittany. 
The pretty girls in Sunday gear to be seen at Gohren are as gay 
and naive as the much admired beauties of the little Breton 
colonies just named, both isolated from the rest of the population, 
as that of Moénchgut is isolated from the rest of Riigen. No 
engraving, however, gives much notion of the brilliance and 
elaborateness of the women’s dresses to be seen at Géhren on 
Sundays or a féte day. 

In the first place it must be mentioned that almost every part 
of such a toilette is made by the wearer, and her dexterity goes 
even farther than this; not only are the excellent linens and 
cloths woven by a Gohren belle, the dyeing is her own. We 
find here a childish love of colour which yet imparts to a costume, 
as a whole, very picturesque effects. The skirts and aprons, worn 
rather for ornament than use, are brilliantly striped, black and 
gold, brown and purple, or black with green and blue, The home- 
knit stockings are also bright of hue, but the gayest part of the 
dress is the kerchief and stomacher—the former not of home 
manufacture, but one of those cheap little woollen squares dyed 
all colours of the rainbow sold at German fairs; the latter, a 
piece of bead embroidery on which all the ingenuity of the 
wearer is expended.’ Each skirt has its appropriate stomacher, 
and some of these are pretty in the extreme: sky blue and white 
for summer, orange and black for winter, with an extra piece of 
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display and elaboration for high days and holidays. The rest of 
the costume consists of a black velvet bodice under which is worn 
a linen tunic, and a high black head-dress; ornaments, amber. 
Every girl has a parwre of amber, which from the days of Homer 
has been a famous product of the Baltic.* 

“La femme est toujours plus interessante que ’homme,” I once 
heard a Frenchwoman say, and I believe that certainly more in- 
terest attaches itself to the dress of the so-called fair sex. I will 
however observe of ‘the men’s costume that the peculiarity of it 
consists in the wearing of numerous garments, one over the other, 
several pairs of loose linen petticoat trousers, several shirts, vests, 
and soon. They are very fond of frills and buttons, but whether 
they have clothes chests as capacious and as well filled as those 
of the women I had no opportunity of learning. One young 
wife displayed her wardrobe to me, and a very ample one it was, 
especially in the matter of gala dresses. Gohren is what our 
German neighbours call “ Malerisch,” i.e. picturesque from an 
artist's point of view. The village itself is very romantic, and 
the prospects on every side of great beauty. We found half a 
dozen German artists sketching out of doors; and the hotel close 
to them yet embowered in greenery, promised comfort of homely 
kind. Whether letters ever reach the stranger in this remote 
spot I cannot say, but it is certainly as secluded as can be 
Sassnitz, a metropolis by comparison, yet at Sassnitz you cannot 
buy a box of pills or a pair of stockings! 

Indeed one charm of these little holiday resorts in Riigen is 
their remoteness ; and if Géhren is isolated from the world, how 
much more so is Arcona! you may indeed wait many a day at 
Sassnitz, even in summer-time, without a chance of getting there, 
and once there, you must lose no time in getting back! Im- 
prisonment for a week or two in the lighthouse of Arcona might 
indeed be pleasant enough alike to the artist and the botanist, 
provided the weather were fine. But we can never count upon 
more than two or at most three fine days in succession at Riigen. 
Two days of brilliant sunshine and two days of downpour and 
hurricane, such is the climate of-our little paradise. The wonder 
is that we find flowers in abundance everywhere, roses at Sassnitz 
close to the sea, and every bit of open ground at Arcona literally 
carpeted with them. I quote this description of Arcona from a 
letter I wrote at the time: “ Past the hanging woods and flowery 
banks of Sassnitz we glide, this perfect afternoon, past the 


* In former days, one of the amenities of the despotic government in 
Prussia was to hang every peasant who stole a piece of amber. Joseph II. 


-annulled the law. 
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stupendous cliffs and dense forests of Stubbenkammer, from whose 
giddy heights we looked down on these glassy seas a few weeks 
back ; past the tiny seaside resort of Lohme, nestled among the 
trees ; then leaving, as it seems, our island far away, we steer 
northward in the open sea. Half an hour brings us within sight, 
not of Arcona itself, but of the bold headland from which the 
lighthouse is approached landwards. We have to alight here 
and climb a zig-zag path cut in the chalk cliffs, to find ourselves, 
breathless with exertion and delight, on the sunniest, floweriest 
plateau imaginable.” 

A lighthouse generally has a dreary sound. We conjure up a 
picture of rolling breakers, bare rocks and a forlorn prison-house 
in the sea. Arcona stands in the midst of golden cornfields, 
meadows carpeted with flowers, and dimpled green hillocks from 
which little green ways wind down to the shore. The scene is 
indescribably lovely. Far as the eye can reach are dim blue seas 
making sleepy murmur; around us waving corn and pasture, 
bright with thousands of flowers all bathed in warmest sunshine. 
The massive lighthouse tower may be climbed by those who wish 
to gain wider prospects. The corn is now being carried away, 
and picturesque are these rustic carts heavily laden with ripe 
wheat standing out against the pale azure of sea and sky. Fairy- 
like rather than picturesque are the little grassy hills and glades 
leading from the high open ground to the cool shadows of the 
shore; flowers, flowers everywhere, and many we are surprised 
to find growing so close to the sea. At Arcona the forests 
disappear, and we look across pastures and cornfields towards 
the little church of Altenkirchen. Here in the last century, 
the pastor-poet Rosegarten used to preach on Sundays to the 
fishermen on “the beach during the busy season of the herring 
fishery.” 

Here once stood fortress, city and temple of the Vends, stormed 
by the Danish prince Waldemar in the twelfth century, when the 
worship of the four-headed Pagan god Swantenit was suppressed, 
and the cross for the first time set up in the island. Not a trace 
of these olden times now remains, exceptin cloudland. On certain 
days in the year, so folks say, the once proud city of Arcona rises 
from the waves, and for a time is imaged in the heavens, to dis- 
appear, as it came, by magic. 


IV. 


A rew concluding words about this “breezy, flowery, fabled 
land.” 


Riigen is eminently a little land of sociabilities as well as of 
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breezes, flowers and fables. People who go thither for the purpose 
of making holiday, lay themselves out to please, and whether the 
stranger resort to hotel or lodging, he is sure of finding pleasant 
company. He meets all ranks of German society in these out- 
of-the-way spots, and no one keeps aloof from his neighbour. 
Little parties are made up for picnics, excursions, walks and 
drives, and are enjoyed with acquaintances of a few days’ stand- 
ing; even the least sociably disposed yield to the prevailing 
spirit of friendliness. How long this pleasant state of things will 
last is problematic, for the poetic days of Riigen are doomed. 
Alas! The railway now in course of construction from the old 
ferry (Alte Fahre) over against Riigen to Bergen, its little capital, 
must bring about many changes of an undesirable nature. Ex- 
cursionists will very likely swarm over the island. The primitive- 
ness now characterising place and people will be gradually 
modified. Travellers who visit Riigen a few years hence will no 
longer find a little Arcadia of guilelessness and poetry. I 
have mentioned elsewhere the splendid physique of the people, 
reminding us, except at Monchgut, of our own south-country yeo- 
men; doubtless the general robustness is partly to be accounted 
for in the sobriety of life. Public-houses or cabarets, properly 
speaking, do not exist, and of drunkenness, brawls and riot, we 
saw not a trace. These descendants of sea-kings and pirates have 
subsided into quietude and repose, and in no corner of Europe is 
the traveller more secure alike as regards his purse or his person. 
But the railway! If therefore any sketcher or botanist be 
tempted to Riigen, let him not delay, for the state of things 
I have described will in a few years inevitably be of the remote 
past. M. B.-E. 
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Life in St. Petersburg, 


Lire in St. Petersburg is synonymous with life there in winter, since 
directly spring sunshine and soft breezes proclaim the end of the 
reign of ice and snow, every one appears to be seized with the spirit 
of migration, and there is a general exodus, some moving to Tsarskoe 
Selo, or Peterhoff, others pitching their tents at Strelna, in the 
islands in the Neva, or at any one of the various pleasant places where 
Petersburghers bivouac for the summer. 

The gathering to head-quarters for winter begins soon after the 
middle of September (New Style); and then every day sees an ac- 
cession of numbers on the Palace Quay, in the Nevsky Prospect, and 
other public places. The railway stations are crowded, so are the 
landing-places on the Neva; for whilst many are flocking in, others 
are hastening away whilst yet the gulf is open. There is incessant 
stir and movement before frost regularly sets in, and this city, ice- 
bound and crystallised, owns the spell which only can be realised by 
those who have spent a winter in a northern capital. 

A stranger here is at first struck by the absolute novelty of all 
around—one seems to have fallen into a new world: the free space, 
expansive plains (squares); singular aspect of many of the shops, on 
the doors and shutters of which are painted symbols of the wares for 
sale within ; the curious little low, four-wheeled droschkies, the elegant 
equipages with silver harness (for as yet snow roads have not made 
sledges the necessity they are later on), and the coachman—quite a 
personage, fine and tall, sometimes quite patriarchal-looking—arrayed 
in the caftan with its flowing drapery, girdle, and sash of bright 
colours—driving with arms extended in a fashion which seems to be 
peculiar to the nation. 

Then the picturesque groups in the streets; the variety of the 
costumes of the peasants particularly catching the eye; the strange- 
ness of the language, accompanied by expressive and animated 
gestures ; the low bows—a dvornik (house-porter) will make a salaam 
to a maid-servant which would do credit to an eastern courtier. Add 
to all this, the coloured buildings, marble palaces; demonstration 
of religious feeling on the part of the people on passing a church, 
temple, priest, or other object of reverence; and you have a picture 
almost every feature of which is singular to an inhabitant of Western 
Europe. 
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People here all arm themselves for the winter. There can be no 
question as to its severity ; indeed one would be inclined to imagine 
it were almost welcomed as a friend, for keen disappointment is 
expressed when the snow is tardy in falling. After the heavy rains 
which fall in the late autumn, snow roads are almost a necessity of 
existence ; if frost suddenly sets in before they are made, it is under 
great difficulties that the country-people bring supplies to the 
metropolis ; the price of provisions rises in proportion; and distress 
ensues. Double windows are universal; they are an absolute 
necessity. For the admission of fresh air, one pane in each window 
is left so that it may be opened at pleasure. The rest of the window 
is so thoroughly secured that not a breath of the keen air can enter ; 
this process accomplished, the difference of the temperature within 
doors is sensibly perceptible, and heating by means of stoves may 
then be delayed for some time. 

The interior of a Russian house is not familiar to all, so, under 
favour of the Lares and Penates, we will enter the sacred domicile, 
first premising that a well-kept house in St. Petersburg or Moscow is 
exceedingly comfortable. A tall, portly suisse (house-porter) admits 
you, when a footman ushers you up a mostly spacious, handsome 
staircase, often of marble; and after passing through the usual 
double doors, you are introduced into an ante-room, where you leave 
your inevitable garment—your fur cloak. The reception-rooms are 
then entered, and these often seem interminable; eight or nine in 
number in the houses on the Palace or English Quays are not 
uncommon, generally opening into one another. The inlaid parquets 
of the rooms are often very beautiful—the floor-polisher is an 
important institution in Russia; of course some rooms are richly 
carpeted, and do justice to the looms of Turkey and Persia. 

The silk or damask curtains, wall hangings, and coverings for the 
ottomans, are superb. All is luxurious: vases of lapis-lazuli, porphyry 
and malachite, pictures, and objects of art in general are in profusion. 

The Russians are very fond of promenading through their suites of 
apartments, and ample space is left for this purpose. The winter 
being so long, every conceivable means is used to shed around the 
charms of warmer climates: trellises, along which various creepers 
are trained, are introduced ; pretty baskets of plants (tulips, hyacinths, 
and camellias in full bloom, whilst winter is still raging outside), the 
constant warm temperature indoors being favourable to their cultiva- 
tion. The Continental fashion of living in flats much prevails here. 
Sleeping-rooms are not invariably numerous in proportion to the 
reception-rooms ; but this state of things naturally improves with 
the increase of civilization. Sometimes, now, a servant brings with 
him into a house, bed and baggage, and settles down in a corner of 
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some unfrequented corridor, other provision for himself and his effects 
being nd. 

The picture of his saint has its place assigned on the wall above, a 
curtain is arranged in front of his improvised lodgment, and there 
he is comfortably established, or, at any rate, contentedly established. 
The uneducated Russians carry, to a great extent, their fanaticism for 
the pictures of saints, calling them bohgs (gods). These are painted 
in bright colours on pieces of board, and ornamented with silver or 
gold. When a Russian enters a room or shop, let his business be of 
the last importance, his first act is to salute the saint by bowing, or 
crossing himself. 

What with sledging the ice-hills, and skating on the Neva, out- 
door amusements are not lacking; though many are the days on 
which even the hardy must be content to remain within. Ladies of 
fashion are seldom visible before one o’clock in the day—early rising 
is not one of their customs. The ordinary nine o’clock breakfast, 
where there is a family, is guiltless of ceremony. The national samovar 
stands on the table ; to the uninitiated we may explain that this is a 
kind of urn, but possessing the advantage over our urn, since water 
may, for hours, be kept hot in it, owing to burning charcoal being 
kept in a tube in the middle ofthe urn. By this a superior man- 
servant is stationed, who offers each one as he appears, a cup of tea ; 
a roll, or what not, completes the meal. You sit, or stand, linger or 
hasten away, at pleasure ; nothing could be less formal. The regular 
breakfast answers very much to our luncheon. The Russians do not 
adopt very late hours for dining. Every one is now familiar with 
dinner @ la russe, and surely those are in the minority who do not 
consider it an improvement uponour fashion. Although the ewisine 
is French, some national dishes retain their prestige, and amongst 
these are the cold soups—by no means bad, selon nous. The 
Russians have a custom, which it is said other northern nations adopt, 
of partaking of what they term smorgés, before seating themselves 
at table. On a side-table, on little glass or porcelain dishes, is ar- 
ranged a variety of condiments, such as pickles, dried fish, and of 
course, the never-failing caviare, for this purpose. The dinner-table 
is tastefully adorned with fruit and flowers. The plate is superb, and 
the decanters and goblets are often of lovely tinted topaz. Formality 
in entering the dining-room is banished—all walk in sans eérémonie 
—indeed the Russians are inclined to think there is just’a shade 
vulgarity in indicating on this occasion the locus standi of one’s 
friends. English Petersburghers make a compromise. The hostess 
takes the arm of a gentleman, selecting perhaps the greatest stranger, 
and precedes her guests, who follow in pairs. There is often a very 
Babel of tongues during dinner; and although French is generally 
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the language of society, Russians dining en famille converse in 
their own. The late lamented Emperor encouraged this custom, 
which had fallen into desuetude. He feared, owing to the increasing 
tendency to the use of French, German and English, that his subjects 
were in danger of forgetting their own tongue. 

Ladies and gentlemen always leave the table together, and as the 
hostess rises a curious little ceremony takes place, the guests making 
some slight acknowledgment to her for the entertainment. Some 
kiss her hand, others shake hands, and many simply bow. A chance 
caller at dinner is hailed with absolute cordiality. 

Much has been said about Russian society being difficult of access. 
Kt is true that the traveller who visits St. Petersburg without a good 
introduction, may find himself in a desert; yet an introduction to 
one family of respectability is sufficient. It follows that the houses 
of all who move in their circle are open to you. When general 
invitations are given, they are really expected to be acted upon. 

The stoves, by means of which the houses are heated, are very 
ingeniously constructed. One stove will heat several rooms. It is 
filled with wood, which is burned until calcined; it is then well 
stirred ; the door of the stove is tightly shut, and it does not require 
to be replenished for several days. The injurious effects of the hot 
air are obviated by large jars of cold water being kept in the rooms. 
It is certainly delightful to feel pretty much the same temperature 
throughout the house. 

The freezing of the Neva generally takes place in November. It 
is a curious phenomenon: at first small flakes of ice are observed on 
the surface; these quickly become such large sheets that the bridges 
are hastily removed to prevent their being injured or carried away. 
The freezing process is wonderfully rapid. In one hour a person 
may make his way in a boat through the floating ice, and in the 
next be able safely to walk over the stream. It is pack-ice; and 
when once thoroughly fixed, foot-paths and carriage-roads are 
smoothed on the surface, and planted on each side with rows of fir- 
trees. The sledge-races on the Neva are very exciting. Nor are 
rich tableaux vivants around, lacking. The Peterhoff Road, Palace 
Quay, &c., abound in them. The bustle of the sledges, bells of the 
horses, cries of the drivers, are amusing ; whilst the various costumes, 
costly furs, and rich colours, contrast with the white, crystallized 
city. Thanks to the energy of the English, there is a fine skating- 
ground on the Neva, and the spectacle to be witnessed there on 
any fine afternoon is most animated: ladies and gentlemen of all 
nationalities skating with an ease and savoir faire most charming ; 
a band of music contributes to the enjoyment, and the illuminations 
which sometimes take place in the evening are brilliant in the 
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extreme; grand-dukes, nobles of every degree and of all nations, 
ladies in the most picturesque attire, join in the exercise. The fun 
may be imagined. Little wooden huts are erected on the ice, and 
are kept well heated for the accommodation of spectators. Skating, 
then, may well be conceived to have its charms; but the chief 
national diversion is afforded by the ice-hills erected on the 
islands in the Neva; these are consequently well worth a description. 
They are made of timber raised to a height of some forty feet, having 
steps on one side to ascend, and on the other a steep descent covered 
with ice. Water is repeatedly poured on this, and the surface is kept 
as smooth as glass. Down this ladies and gentlemen—seated on 
small, low sledges—descend with tremendous velocity, and carried 
along to the foot of another ice-hill, the steps are climbed, and the 
experiment repeated ; and so on. 

Many are the sights to be witnessed on the Neva. Not the least 
curious are the reindeer with their owners, the Samoides. They 
generally come down from the far north in the winter ; and the funny 
diminutive figures of these people, who, clad in skins, drive standing, 
pole in hand, are very remarkable. They considerably increase the 
picturesque aspect of the scene. 

Russian ladies are met with everywhere now, so scarcely a passing 
remark on their manners and looks is needed. They are often 
graceful, and sometimes beautiful. Certainly thorough cultivation is 
less general than with us. Esprit, though, is not lacking. The 
full ample cloak in winter is universal, making all appear to have 
much the same figures. The fur inside this is frequently of great 
value. 

On many days the cold is intense; the continuance and severity of 
it freezes the ground from 2} to 3 feet deep every winter, and the ice 
on the Neva varies from 28 inches to 3 feet in thickness. One suffers 
less from the cold at 25° Réaumur or more, when there is no wind, 
than at 17° with wind. And what skies !—often surpassingly beau- 
tiful. Perhaps a mass of dark billowy-looking indigo clouds have 
gathered portentously in the heavens: one’s first impression is that a 
violent storm is approaching. Suddenly they break, the gloomiest 
disperse, leaving a magnificent spectacle, pile upon pile of purple cloud 
blending into intense reds, and vivid golden tints—the different shades 
so clear; whilst, perhaps, in the opposite horizon may be seen delicate, 
really blue clouds. In an intense, bright frost and dry atmosphere 
the skies are truly picturesque, and at such times walking is most 
exhilarating. But beware of frost-bites: after the aching caused by 
excessive cold in any part of the body, if numbness suddenly comes on, 
there is danger—the spot affected turns white, and friction is neces- 
sary. A Russian mowjik perceiving this, will accost you with, “ Dear 
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little auntie,” or “sister,” “your face is frozen,” at the same time 
offering you a lump of snow, which lends efficacy to the friction. 

Unquestionably St. Petersburg is deficient in the old associations 
and Eastern aspect which lend so great a charm to Moscow, and 
gratify the sentiment of antiquity ; still there is much that is grandiose 
and attractive in this capital The great space and immense 
buildings excite the stranger’s wonder. Then the magnificent river 
and massive granite quays, the golden dome of St. Isaac’s Church, 
the Winter Palace, fine streets, and splendid edifices too numerous for 
description here! very one has seen engravings of the equestrian 
statue in bronze of Peter I. It is an extraordinary monument. The 
huge rugged rock of granite which forms the pedestal of the statue, 
it required little short of miraculous ingenuity and labour to move to 
the spot. ‘The statue itself is a masterpiece. 

No one visiting the Russian capital should omit seeing the 
Hermitage: under this unpretending appellation it contains vast 
treasures of art and industry. The picture gallery alone never 
wearies the lover of art. The Raphael’s gallery is said to be of the 
same dimensions as that of the Vatican. Intermediate are the pillars 
of porphyry and marble. And what a profusion of vases and tables of 
lapis-lazuli, malachite, of fine mosaics, &c.! It is an assemblage of 
beautiful objects. The Winter Garden there for the moment quite 
deludes you into the idea that you have escaped into some delicious 
southern climate ; for in the most severe season there are the bloom- 
ing rose and the hyacinth in company with the ripening peach, trees 
and bushes in leaf, verdant lawns and gravel walks surrounding. 

The writer cannot conclude this little sketch of winter in the 
Russian metropolis without paying a tribute to the memory of the 
late noble-minded Emperor, whose sad and most unmerited fate 
shocked Europe in its length and breadth, and created the deepest 
feelings of horror and disgust in all right-minded people. He 
formed a grand conception when he came to the throne, with high 
moral courage following it out to its completion; and certainly, 
at the time the writer was in Russia, nothing could exceed the 
respect, not to say adoration, with which all classes of his subjects 
regarded him; and when better times come, and the fearful spirit 
which has actuated men to such horrible crimes has passed away, 
again will all hearts in gratitude revert to him. He will occupy a 
grand page in history, and myriads yet unborn will bless the name 
of Alexander the Emancipator. 

With the Easter festivities may be said to end the Russian winter. 
The preparations for Easter ceremonies in the Russian Greek Church, 
on Easter-eve, and grand doings on the festival itself, have been so 
often described, as to render it unnecessary for the writer to enter 
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into any detail zespecting them. They certainly leave impressions on 
the mind never to be obliterated. And with this joyous festival come 
new thoughts, new hopes. All begin to anticipate the breaking of 
the ice on the Neva; still, when the river with its clear current ap- 
pears, winter is not yet gone. Soon after comes down the drift ice 
from the Ladoga; and as long as it floats on the surface, the atmo- 
sphere owns no warmth, and no discarding of fur cloaks, nor other 
sudden changes of garments, can, with impunity, be made. But, 
these Ladoga blocks once out of sight, the temperature rapidly 
changes. very blade of grass after the snow has disappeared is 
as yellow as straw, and the country looks as if it could know no reno- 
vation. But, patience forashort time! When once the temperature 
becomes genial, a change like magic takes place. The buds of 
the birch-trees expand, there is a sudden burst of foliage, and the 
various tints which gladden the eye, together with the flood of song 
of the nightingale, apprise the inhabitants of these latitudes that the 
long, monotonous winter has departed, and that they can prepare for 
their migration. All sorts of al fresco visions present themselves. 
It is a time of jubilee; and with delight is greeted the change from 


luxurious, but close, shut-up rooms, to the almost-universal balcony 
life. 


C. BR. C. 
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A Bazaar iu Paris in 186-. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF FRENCH HISTORY. 





One of the constant aims of Napoleon III. was to form such a Court 
as might take the place of the old aristocracy of France, which 
persistently kept aloof from himself and his followers. 

Despite all his efforts to arrive at this end, and the numerous 
titles which he bestowed on those who were willing to follow his 
fortunes, the Imperial Court never wore, until quite within the 
last two years of his reign, the remotest resemblance to what 
is known as a Court, either on the continent of Europe or in 
England. 

He spared no efforts to obtain the desired result, he left no 
stone unmoved, yet it was only shortly before the country 
dismissed him from its government that he partially succeeded 
in breaking down the barrier which closed the Tuileries to 
Legitimists and to Orleanists. 

' The occasion was a trifling one though memorable, and the 
following brief account of it is the history of the ultimate success 
of the late Emperor’s wish. 

At the time of which we are writing, one all-absorbing desire 
to enjoy life, and to drown in a vortex of amusement every 
thought of the morrow, had taken possession of Paris society. 
To shine and to show off were its pre-eminent characteristics, and 
every nerve was strained to gratify the unwholesome want and 
satisfy the ambitious whim. 

It was not enough that numberless Court festivities, Ministerial 
entertainments, and public rejoicings should supply both the 
occasion and the fulfilment, but Church ceremonies and charitable 
organisations were pressed into the service of vanity, luxury, and 
display. 

The atmosphere of the great capital itself breathed levity and 
pleasure, though some felt instinctively, if indeed they did not 
know full well, that the rays of the Napoleonic star were already 
fading and that the star itself must soon sink and disappear. 

The notion of such a calamity only stimulated the efforts of 
the too numerous candidates for social success and worldly 
honours. 
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Now and then a voice was heard to warn the actors of that 
day against the danger of a too strict identification with their 
parts, lest there might come a rough wakening ; but the voice was 
not heeded, because no one was anxious to wake from dreams so 
insidious. 

So pleasant was the golden era, 


“ Moins le costume et l'innocence,” 


that noble thoughts and lofty views, high-born courage and 
well directed ambition, all vanished in the delights of the hour— 
the hour of woman’s reign and man’s submission. 

It will ever be a reproach against the memory of Napoleon that 
he saw or must have seen this gradual decay of wholesome 
energies in the development of love, of Juxury, and ease, yet he 
actually promoted its extension, seeing how it served his purpose 
of merging all party spirit in one great crowd of people doing homage 
to the sovereign who had attracted wealth into the country and 
given his subjects leisure to enjoy it. 

Even austere Legitimists, who had long indulged in exclusiveness 
and silent hatred of the Bonapartists, joined one after the other 
the throng of those who worshipped at the feet of the queens of 
dress and beauty. Queens of dress they were, and even queens 
of grace, but not strictly queens of beauty, though it suited 
the growing taste to find beauty in the dress, and to exalt the 
moderate leoks of those who claimed a higher title. 

The inanimate features of a Gallifet, the pleasant smile of a 
Pourtalés, the engaging air of a Mouchy, and the eccentricities of 
a Morny or a Walewska, were scarcely justification enough to the 
title of beauty, though in the case of the Comtesse Pourtales 
much could be said to urge her right to the appellation. 
Laferriere and Worth, who dressed these queens, became the idols 
of society, and by their help the St. Germain fortress was 
stormed. 

Rumours reached the “ noble Faubourg” of the scanty clothing 
and gorgeous array of the Tuileries graces; and the younger 
scions of the great old houses, tiring of the stiff etiquette of 
their limited circle, longed for novelty. Reports of the fairy land 
of the Tuileries were purposely spread and magnified ; and soon 
the desire to see these celebrated ladies, whose eccentric doings 
the Gaulois and the Figaro daily recorded, extended to the 
female portion of the dignified Faubourg. 

Emulation was not long in causing a revolution among the ladies 
of the old noblesse, who one by one gave up their simple attire and 
adopted more attractive and brilliant dresses. 
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Resplendent with steel and with jet, they still begged for the 
poor at the porch of St. Clothilde or of St. Thomas d’Aquin; 
buried in lace they still pleaded for hospitals and asylums ; but 
the simplicity of their piety and the purity of their charitable 
motives began to fade in the woman’s dread of being eclipsed, 
and in the good they did there lurked the hope that their looks 
had attracted and their get-up had been a “ success.” 

Meanwhile those who caused this change quickly perceived the 
effect they had produced, and determined on a brilliant assault, 
and a last attack. 

It was presently announced that a grand charity bazaar would 
be held in the sumptuous apartments of the President of the 
Legislative Body within the walls of the Palais Bourbon and at 
the entrance to the Legitimist quarter, that the stalls would be 
held by all that Paris boasted in the shape of grace, fashion and 
rank, and that the queens of the Imperial beehive would act as 
saleswomen. The poor of course would benefit by their efforts, 
but they were only means to an end—the opening of the 
Faubourg St. Germain salons to Imperial France. 

No mean end either for the Imperial grandees, for the drawing- 


‘rooms of the Duc Pozzo di Borgo, the Due de la Rochefoucauld, the 


Due de Bisaccia, the Comte du Chastel, la Marquise de Lillers, the 
Hotel de Luynes, the Comtesse de Cossé, and the Duc d’Escars 
were known to be magnificent apartments for the parade of 
luxurious toilettes. 

No effort was spared to make the bazaar a splendid success, and 
the preparations for it amounted to three times the £8000 actually 
reaped from it. 

All Paris was invited to this great charity feast, and there 
appeared on the scene a galaxy of fashion such as no public gather- 
ing had ever yet brought together, the evident object of all 
parties being to assert the pre-eminence of one. 

Proud of their recent conversion to the fashions of the hour, 
the Legitimist ladies were ready to compete with their upstart 
sisters for the prize of elegance, grace and beauty. Never before 
had they mixed together, never before had they allowed them- 
selves to submit to public and impartial criticism. The sight 
was one never to be forgotten, for the passions of the age acting 
upon the developed tendencies of the day, together with the 
natural vanity of Frenchwomen, combined to make the tourna- 
ment one of exceeding interest. 

Dreading the impending secession of their admirers, the ladies 
of the Faubourg paraded in numbers before the crowded stalls, 
behind which stood their rivals, in the hope of disabusing such 
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infatuation. They called to their aid all that the heart of woman, 
and a French woman especially, can suggest when she is bent on 
the overthrow of one of her sex, and hailed each acquaintance as 
never before he had been greeted by them. 

Novelty, however, has such irresistible attraction that another 
glance at what was going on showed that the Faubourg was 
playing a losing game so far as its ladies went. Intrenched 
behind their counters in all the magnificence which art could 
lend, the fair Imperialists abided their time. Having more to 
offer and less to lose, cheaper sentiment to bestow, and less 
dignity to maintain, skilled in the art of attracting, and secure in 
the possession of fresh admirers, they could afford to ignore the 
quiet sneer and subdued criticism of their female assailants. 

The match was unequal, but the fight was hot; and only half 
smiles occasionally exchanged told of a conquest made and a rival 
beaten. As one by one the Legitimist noblemen were won over 
to the side of the fair vendors, as one by one their opponents had 
to retreat, muttering all the while a reproof as to the decency of 
emptying purses for the sake of a kiss, the pressure of a hand, or 
the promise of a souvenir—then the stall-keepers, conscious of 
victory, emerged from their confinement, followed by the victims 
they had so easily conquered, and advancing flushed with triumph 
to join in the throng, they met their retreating antagonists face 
to face, returning scorn with smiles, and sarcasms with hilarity. 
Brandishing aloft some remaining articles from their stalls, and 
asking what fancy suggested for the privilege of possessing a 
rosebud which their lips had kissed, their power was shown in 
the eagerness which answered their appeal. 

The day was won, and Imperialist ladies had gained the social 
object their chief had at heart. Henceforth their long exclusion 
from the Faubourg St. Germain was a thing of the past. 

The “ cocodettes,” as they were called, soon saw their ranks in- 
creased by additions from among the conquered, and the possibility 
of fusing all societies became a question of time. 

It was realised a few years afterwards when Ollivier, aw ceur 
léger, was Minister, but the bazaar in question gave the first 
promise of realisation, and the ladies of Napoleon’s Court fought 
in their own way the only battle which could prove successful 
‘against rooted principles. 

The war of 1870 swept away the Empire and its votaries, 
together with the unwholesome atmosphere in which all lived. It 
acted as a storm at the close of a sultry day. But the memory of 
those days will live as an explanation of the evils that visited 
France, and a warning to pleasure-seeking nations. 





Peril. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


AvutHor or ‘THe First Vioutn,’ ‘Kita anp Kin,’ Etc. 


PART IL. 
STANESACRE. 


Cuarter XXYVI. 
THE SPINNING OF THE WEB. 


Tue autumn days slipped by, until stately September had departed, 
and gusty October, with surging seas, and battling winds and 
rack-strewed skies, was usheredin. And during these days the 
heart which was most unquiet in that little circle at Wiswell was, 
perhaps, that of Mrs. Trelawney. She had so set her heart upon 
carrying through her scheme, had so built upon it and resolved 
upon it, that obstacles of any kind appeared very wicked to her ; 
and when Paul Lawford appeared upon the scene, handsome, clever 
and a gentleman, despite all his poverty—and to use her own 
expression, “one of those odious ‘old friends’ who are the most 
dangerous people in the world when they get their chance ”— 
when this figure came and trod the little stage on which she had 
placed her interesting drama, and thrust himself in, as it seemed 
to her, in a quite unnecessary and wholly obtrusive manner, her 
imagination took fire, and she foresaw all sorts ,of disagreeable 
conclusions to her play, which was to turn out so properly and so 
delightfully. 

Peril’s intimacy with that broken-down family at the Grange 
increased every day, as Mrs. Trelawney saw with intense uneasiness 
-—an uneasiness which was the more harassing in that she dared 
not allow the faintest sign of it to appear. The only course open 
to her was, as she very plainly saw, to keep perfectly quiet, and 
speak of everything as if it were a matter of course, and get the 
young lady, as soon as might be, removed from the sphere of the 
obnoxious influence. Pending this consummation she was forced 
to see that her own favourite entertainments were somewhat 
neglected. Peril appeared seldomer on the tennis-lawn in an 
afternoon ; while she was very often away with Katty, and 
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Humphrey, and that horrid brother, for whole duys together, on 
some excursion on shore or inland. It was true she never failed in 
her attention to Mrs. Trelawney: she was willing and eager to 
come to her whenever she was asked—would sit with her, read to 
her, write for her, talk to her, as much as she pleased ; but—there 
were these other people in the background, of whom she spoke 
always in terms implying the most perfect equality, citing their 
friendship as one of the pleasures and benefits of her life. 

“Just as if they were doing the favour by letting her be with 
them!” Mrs. Trelawney said with irritation to her husband one 
day, to whom she had been confiding some of her fears and hopes 
—fears lest Peril should be unduly influenced by people whose 
standing was so far beneath that which would sometime be 
hers; hopes that she—Mrs. Charles Trelawney—would be suc- 
cessful in persuading the young heiress to join them in their 
winter tour, which was now definitely settled, Mr. Trelawney 
having arranged with a fellow-clergyman to take his duty while 
he was away. 

“My dear,” said he quietly, “I think you exaggerate the 
mischief ; but whatever may be its extent, it is done.” 

“Done !” she echoed breathlessly ; “what do you mean? Has 
that man——” 

“Maud, you gorather too far,” he said very gravely. “What 
reason have you to suppose that young Lawford would so far 
forget what is his duty as a gentleman as to attempt any designs 
upon Peril Nowell and her money? He is far too proud and 
fastidious, let me tell you. I have never seen the faintest sign on 
either side of anything of the kind, and I have seen them together 
pretty often. As for Mrs. Woodfall, I think her head has other 
things to engage it than any such stupid project.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, then, by saying the mischief is 
done ?” asked his wife, not heeding the severity of his tone. 

“T simply mean, that she considers these people her friends ; and 
with her, friendship is friendship. Whatever becomes of her, and 
whomsoever she marries or does not marry, she will never drop 
them. You seem to hate the alliance altogether so much. I merely 
wished to imply that it is there, andI don’t see what gives you any 
right or reason to fight against it.” 

“You frightened me out of my wits. Of course I know that; 
but you are so easy-going, you don’t see the dangers. A man like 
that is just the sort of fellow to fascinate a girl like Peril Nowell. 
He is poor, and not afraid to confess his poverty, so that he uses it 
as a means of making himself interesting, instead of ——” 

“Uses it asa means? You still keep harping on that string, as 
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if he had designs on poor Peril. You never were more mistaken 
in your life.” 

“T hope I may be,” she said, inwardly more convinced than ever 
that he had those designs, and possessed also formidable advantages 
in the way of carrying them out. 

Peril, meantime, was a constant guest at the Grange; while the 
Grange, in a body, was not unfrequently seen at Stanesacre. Mr. 
Wistar was overjoyed with little Humphrey. The means by 
which the boy had first gained his approval were as follows: 

“ My lad,” said Mr. Wistar, “ would you like a sixpence—to earn 
it, I mean ?” 

“Yes, "said Humphrey. “I’ve got one; ifI got another I could 
buy that boat that I saw in the toyshop at Foulhaven.” 

“Very good. Then, answer me this question rightly, and the 
sixpence is yours. There’s a place in Yorkshire—which is full of 
fine places, you must know—there’s one small place in it called 
Arkingarthdale ; and there’s a peculiarity about it—so all the 
people say. There’s a road into it, but no road out of it. Now 
how would you get out if you had once got in, seeing that there’s 
no road ?” 

“T should go back the same way,” said Humphrey, almost 
contemptuously. 

“Bravo!” chuckled Mr. Wistar, enraptured. “Many a bairn 
have I seen puzzling over that mystery; and he’s cracked the 
nut straight away. You should have had three guesses; but 
since you've found out first thing, I think it deserves a shilling 
instead of sixpence.” 

Ever after, Humphrey had been the model of a “sharp, fine 
lad” in Mr. Wistar’s opinion; and if he considered the sharp 
lad’s father to be less brilliantly endowed than the son, he never- 
theless took kindly enough to Paul, while Mrs. Woodfall he 
considered to be a noble woman, and said so without more ado. 

The intimacy deepened ; but it was chiefly between Katty 
and Peril. She and Paul were on friendly terms—friendly enough 
and intimate enough to allow of an occasional dispute—she being 
all for impulsive measures and active work in life ; wanting to 
storm the citadel of success, and holding that a man should be 
above all things ambitious. He who, whatever ambitions he 
might have had, had seen most of them pretty well levelled with 
the dust, but not choosing to open his heart to her, and speak to 
her of his disappointments or rebuffs in life, combating her with 
a pretended indifference to ambition and success, and a feigned. 
love for a quiet and unobtrusive poverty, which often elicited 
sharp replies from her—replies which must have been rather 
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hard for him to bear, but which he took with an unruffled calm 
and politeness, and an occasional gentle satire, which she was 
then far from appreciating. He gave a good deal of his time 
to Humphrey’s education ; and Peril was forced to say that, 
however unsuccessful he might be as a votary of ambition, or an 
aspirant after riches, he was able to do what many a man fails in 
who has snatched from the world every material advantage it has 
to give—he could awaken and keep alive a passion of devotion 
and love in a childish heart like this ; he could be to his boy 
not only father, master, and guide, but companion, friend, and 
playfellow. 

But whether it was his doing or hers, the intimacy did ‘not 
grow very deep between them. Nothing could exceed Paul’s 
politeness to her, or hers to him, as a rule ; but she had always 
a secret feeling akin to contempt for him—a sort of idea that he 
was harmless and useless, and that it would have better beseemed 
him to go out and seek some work than to linger on at Wiswell, 
acting as tutor to his little boy, bringing him up with ideas of 
refinement, and with “the tastes of a gentleman,” as the phrase 
has it, and making no preparation to meet those tastes when the 
time should come in which they would take a more active shape, 
Katty ought to have been the man, Peril said to herself. So 
strong, so cheery, so brave was she, looking her fate so unflinch- 
ingly in the face, and ready to work at whatever her hand should 
find to do. 

At last came the time for making a decision—was she going 
with the Trelawneys or not? They meant to depart within a 
week. Peril pondered it, and said she would go. Mrs. Tre- 
lawney said very little about it, but her relief was deep and 
intense. She foresaw now nothing but a successful and trium- 
phant issue to all her schemes. It was nearly the end of October ; 
and winter in that bleak Yorkshire village was already striding 
rapidly nearer—twice, already, the fields had been hoar with snow 
and the ponds and gutters crisp with a thin crackling ice—when 
the three set off. ‘They were to be away for four or five months. 

* * * * * * 

And during these months Mrs. Trelawney’s hopes rose, and 
everything seemed to be working in the direction she wished for. 
They were joined by Stephen Harkland in Rome, whither they 
made their way first, and he continued their companion for the 
remainder of the tour. Peril seldom mentioned the Woodfall 
and Lawford alliance. Mrs. Trelawney began to think and hope 
that she was forgetting it in all the new life and the beautiful 
things which were a revelation for her, and which evidently made 
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so deep an impression on her receptive mind. The only thing 
about it all which Mrs. Trelawney did not like was the desire 
for solitude, and the love of wandering off alone if she got the 
opportunity, and dreaming away the time in some church, or 
picture-gallery, or shady villa garden. She did not display any 
irritation when she was interrupted in these pastimes; she 
seemed to have become much gentler and less vehement even 
since they had left home, but to the end of their tour it remained 
a habit of hers, and her favourite one. Perhaps Mr. Trelawney 
could have explained, better than his wife, the processes which 
were going on in the girl’s mind. It is certain that he would 
have comprehended them, and sympathised with them, while in 
her they would simply have aroused wonder and irritation. 

As a matter of fact, one great idea had soon dawned upon Peril’s 
mind, in this country, new to her, old in reality, and filled with its 
numberless records of a great spiritual citadel and battle-ground. 
Renunciation was the idea, the word, the thought, which assailed 
her and pursued her wherever she went, enrapturing her with its 
vastness, attracting her by its sadness, putting hope into her by 
the glorious promise it held out of peace, of contentment, and of 
rest, to those who obeyed it. Of course it was working in her 
towards developments which neither she nor any one else could 
foresee—developments as likely to be grotesque as grand; but it 
was there, a powerful leaven, an influence stronger than any 
spiritual one she had ever felt yet. The glorious idea that, by a 
simple, consistent course of action in one direction—so plain and 
clear that a child could follow it—one might gain a victory 
complete and irrefutable, over the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
all three of which had been grievous tormentors to her; could get 
a guide which should be infallible, a light which should be the 
same for highest and lowest ; should get peace. This thought 
made her tremble and thrill whenever it entered her heart. And 
it seemed to be everywhere; strange spiritual experiences tinc- 
tured every day of those which she passed under Italian skies, 
in Italian cities. Everywhere she saw this same solemn lesson of 
renunciation enforced; she saw it in the long processions of 
monks, and in the gliding figures of veiled nuns as they noiselessly 
passed her; it spoke to her, low as a whisper, yet loud as thunder, 
from the pale lips of the Christs who hung suspended from the 
dim walls of great cathedrals ; or elevated, glowing on canvasses 
tinted by master-hands, above the high altars, with tapers for ever 
glimmering before them, as if to emphasise the lesson with fire. 
Before these images she saw men and women kneel; and it 
seemed to her that, if she had been able to kneel also, with faith, her 
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problem would be solved. Daily, in her own room, she pored over 
the words of the Gospel, which seemed to illuminate and be illu- 
minated by this new discovery of hers, and over old Thomas 4 
. Kempis ; and what she studied worked potently in her towards 
results of a bizarre nature enough; for she had got the idea, and, 
as was natural enough, began to apply it concretely, and not 
spiritually or abstractly. Her impulse was to do something— 
make some great sacrifice—and then it seemed as if the 
spiritual results, the peace, the calm, the inward fulness and 
contentment, would follow. Even in worldly things—in plays 
and dramas—it seemed to follow her and cry aloud to her. She 
had been taking lessons in German and Italian, and was very 
naturally more attracted by the former. With her usual love 
of plunging into the heart of things at once—picking the choicest 
plums at the first handful—she purchased a copy of Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ as soon as she knew a few words and phrases of the 
language, and a word-for-word translation of the same; and, 
before long, came upon the immortal, if hackneyed, passage, which 
was as fresh, as new, as miraculous to her as if it had first been 
uttered yesterday : 


“In jedem Kleide werd’ ich wohl die Pein 
Des engen Erdelebens fiihlen. 
Ich bin zu alt um nur zu spielen, 
Zu jung um ohne Wunsch zu sein. 
Was kann die Welt mir wohl gewiihren ? 
Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren !” 


She read, she felt, she thought she understood. How could it 
be that she did not understand, when every word went home to 
her with such force, like a blow? as if some stranger had pulled 
out the secrets of her heart, and showed them to her ? 

Absorbed in this new hope and promise of new life, she rushed 
into the path she had found with an eagerness which was in itself 
akind of selfishness—the passionate desire of youth to escape 
from its sufferings, to get away from the oppression it feels, to 
annihilate the burden by some great and effective sudden action 
rather than to bow the neck and stoop the back, and plod on 
under it, until years and patience have made its weight bearable, 
and even acceptable as ballast. 


Cuaprer XXVII. 


DUST AND ASHES. 


“Ou, Peril, you ave disappointed me !” 
“Tam very sorry if I have, Mrs. Trelawney ; but I do not see 
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why you should be disappointed ; at least I do not see what right 
you have to be disappointed in this thing.” 

Peril, exceeding pale, with dilated eyes and fluttering nostril, 
looked straight into the face of Mrs. Trelawney, from whom 
extreme mortification and irritation combined had wrung the first 
words. Never had the girl addressed her in such a manner 
before—never so looked at her—with angry eyes and form rigid 
with temper. Mrs. Trelawney felt a thrill, in spite of herself. 
Peril’s “temper” of which she had heard so much from Peril herself, 
had slumbered ever since she knew her ; she had never once seen 
it ; but here it was at last, roused and erect. Mrs. Trelawney 
had the vexation of feeling that she had not exorcised the evil 
spirit ; it had been soothed, dormant; but it lived, and could turn 
upon even her. 

They were back at Wiswell. The time of the year was April. 
They had already been home three weeks. A week ago, Stephen 
Harkland, whom they had left in Paris, had also returned. On 
the previous afternoon he had ridden over to Stanesacre, having 
at last broken loose from Mrs. Trelawney’s warnings and cautions, 
which he began to find irksome. He had found Peril in, and had 
asked her to be his wife; had told her that he knew all the 
conditions which bound her, and, if she would only take him, he 
was ready to do as she wished—wait out the appointed time for 
her, or marry her to-morrow, and forfeit her great fortune. 

“‘ My father consents, and I have enough, and more than enough 
if you will only take me along with it, Peril.” 

It was a generous, unworldly, uncalculating offer, as she in her 
seclusion, and with even her want of knowledge of the world, had 
sense enough to know ; and Peril had been moved to tears, as she 
sorrowfully but most decidedly refused it; and when he asked her 
why, she told him that she would not do him so great a wrong as 
to marry him ; she did not love him, and she had other things to 
think of than marriage at present. There had been a brief, low- 
voiced conversation. Was she absolutely certain? Would she 
never by any chance change her mind? Would she not leave a 
chance open to him if he were to come again in a year, or two 
years? She shook her head, brokenly, but somehow indubitably 
managed to convey to him that it would never be of any use for 
him to come again, and Stephen saying dismally, “ Then I might 
as well set off on my travels again,” had taken his leave, and 
ridden away, and Peril had sat down and cried heartily, just as any 
other girl might do who has had to give pain to a man whom she 
likes and wishes well to, but whom she would on no account take 
as her life’s companion. It did not occur to her that Stephen 
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would speak to any one else—then, at any rate—of his disappoint- 
ment; and she had come to-day to the Rectory, unknowing that 
Mrs. ‘Trelawney was acquainted with what had passed, and not 
meaning to say anything about it. She was received coolly, 
distantly, frostily, and as she said some commonplace words, Mrs. 
Trelawney had broken in, in an icy voice, with the words: 

“Stephen Harkland came to see me yesterday afternoon.” 

Peril flushed up, and said merely, “ Did he ?” 

And then followed the two harder blows, recorded at the begin- 
ning of the chapter. 

Mrs. Trelawney was exasperated beyond what words could tell, 
at this failure of her scheme. She had condoled with Stephen, 
but had felt fit at the same time to box his ears. She felt that she 
must now use some finesse if she wished to prevent an explosion 
on Peril’s part ; but her impulse was to tell her that she was a 
presumptuous chit, and wanted whipping for taking upon herself 
to refuse the position of Mrs. Stephen Harkland. 

Indeed this was what Mrs. Trelawney very strongly felt. With 
all her real affection for Peril, and her profound interest, she had 
never been able quite to forget that she herself was an aristocrat, 
and that Peril Nowell sprang on both sides from the people; on 
her mother’s side from small yeomanry; on that of her father, 
from—there was no disguising it—a plain, undeniable Lancashire 
operative. If Peril had followed her dictates, this difference would 
have been so beautifully, so perfectly varnished over, that no one 
would have perceived it ; as it was, the rift became very visible, 
to Mrs. Trelawney, at any rate. Whatever Peril felt, the rector’s 
wife had a strong consciousness that she was a superior being who 
had taken the girl by the hand, and given her advantages, by the 
mere association with her and hers, which all her wealth could 
never have procured for her. And then her protégée turned upon 
her, and told her she had no right to be disappointed in what she 
had done. Said it, too, with crest erect and flashing eyes, and a 
look of breathless passion about her, which made Mrs. Trelawney 
shrink in dismay at the idea of the gulf there was beneath—of the 
scene that might take place, if she gave way to the feelings that 
possessed her. 

“In my ignorance,” she said, choking down a feeling of burn- 
ing anger, ‘‘I encouraged the poor boy by every means in my 
power to seek your society. I imagined that a union with him 
would have solved all your difficulties.” 

“T think it was a pity to encourage him, and say nothing to me 
about it. If you had explained yourself to me, I could have told 
you at once that it was out of the question.” 
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This was so exasperatingly true that Mrs. ‘Trelawney felt 
herself more injured than ever. 

“Surely you could see,” she said. ‘Did you never ask yourself 
why he followed us, and stayed with us as he did ?” 

“Never,” said Peril composedly. “I was not thinking about 
him. I was thinking of other things altogether. It made no 
difference to me whether he came or went—whether he was 
there or not. And I should think either of you might have seen 
that.” 

True again, and Mrs. Trelawney had seen it in her heart of 
hearts, and had refused to accept the sign. 

“A child might have seen that he was in love with you. 
And as for you—I don’t know. You seemed to live in a dream— 
you were always wandering away to places, and liked best to be 
alone, and 

“So I was in love, of course!” said Peril, with unutterable 
contempt. ‘Can one be thinking of nothing but a man, when 
one wishes for solitude? If that is what you believe, I suppose 
you would only laugh to hear that I was thinking of religion, and 
of a holy life, and was trying, while I was far away from my 
troubles, to learn how I should act when I grew a little older, 
and became responsible for what I did—legally, I mean. Mr. 
‘Trelawney would understand—he would know what I mean when 
I say that I was trying to be better—that I was fighting the devils 
which have always been ready to overthrow me. I was not 
thinking of Stephen Harkland, or feeling in love with him. How 
can you imagine such a thing? ” 

Her voice swelled with tears of indignation. 

“T imagined and hoped that you were growing less morbid, 
and more like other ordinary, healthy young women,” said Mrs. 
Trelawney tartly. “And I find that instead, the very reverse was 
taking place.” 

“You have been very good to me,” said Peril, with the same 
still, but concentrated passion in her dark glance, “ and I shall 
be grateful to you all my life ; but I do not understand that that 
gives you the right to tell me how I shall think, or when my 
thoughts are morbid, or even to say whom I shall marry. You 
are not me—you have not lived what I have—you are not like me, 
and you cannot tell what is good for me.” 

“T cannot carry on a discussion of this kind,” said Mrs. 
Trelawney, almost beside herself with mingled anger and 
mortification. 

Every one of Peril’s words went home to her. She became 
conscious that she had taken far too much upon herself—had 
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wished to interfere far too arbitrarily in another person’s life—and 
the knowledge that her motives had been so unimpeachable, and 
that yet they did not justify her interference, added bitterness to 
the gall. She had begun to flatter herself that Peril Nowell, 
whatever she might be with others, was docile with her. She 
learnt her mistake in an overwhelming manner. She did not 
know the extraordinary restraint which the girl was now putting 
on herself—she did not know the mildness of this outbreak 
compared with former ones; but she felt it altogether unbearable, 
such as it was. 

“T cannot go on with it,” she repeated, drawing in her breath. 
“Tam sorry to seem ungracious, but this has upset me so terribly, 
that I must ask you to leave me. I must not see you for a time. 
, 

“You tell me to go,” said Peril, her face now very white 
indeed. “I shall go,Mrs.Trelawney. But I must say one thing 
before I go. I feel that I am in the right in this; therefore, if 
ever you want to see me again, it is you who must send for me— 
and I will come, gladly—but I shall not seek you. And I want to 
say, too, that I thought you were so kind to me, because you cared 
for me, a little bit. But I find it was because you wished me to 
marry Mr. Harkland, who I know is your old friend, and like a 
son to you. I might have known that no one would love me very 
much for myself—I am too unhappy and too ill-tempered,—but it 
is the same grief to me as if I had not known. Good-bye!” 

Mrs, Trelawney could not stop her—she was not prepared to 
apologise, though she knew she ought to do so. The girl’s name, 
which she tried to call, seemed jto stick fast in her throat. She 
had just one glimpse of a beautiful face, pale, and more sorrowful 
now than wrathful, when those great scintillating dry eyes were 
withdrawn, the flutter of a skirt, the closing of the door—and 
silence, 

Anger, mortification, disgust, all struggled violently within her, 
till she muttered at last: 

“Tt is what I might haveexpected. There is no breeding—no 
blood—no race in her. It is a lucky escape for Stephen, and a 
warning to me, by which I will profit. I will never make a friend 
again. Termagant that she is!” 

And then, when the fires died down of anger and passion, she 
began to recall certain words of Peril’s—certain tones which 
pierced her heart when she thought of them. “I might have 
known that no one would love me for my own sake—you wanted 
me to marry Mr. Harkland.” She had gone away with that 
impression, and Mrs. Trelawney, whose mind was logical enough 
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when she chose to let it be so, felt that indeed Peril had cause 
enough for saying what she did about her. 

The afternoon seemed very long; it was later than usual when 
her husband came in looking very grave, evenstern. She saw the 
darkness on his brow and quailed. He would tell her the truth, 
as Peril had done. 

“ Maud,” he began, almost instantly, “ I have met Peril Nowell, 
and it seems to me that you have gone the way to embitter her 
against her lot more than ever.” 

“Spare me Peril Nowell and her tempers!” she rejoined, with 
acerbity. 

From the look in her husband’s eye, she read the comment that 
it was not Peril Nowell alone who was afflicted with a temper. 

“She has disappointed me cruelly,” she observed. - 

“And it seems to me that you have meddled most unwarrant- 
ably in her concerns. My dear child, what in heaven above, or in 
the earth beneath, gives you authority to say whom she shall 
marry, or whom she shall not marry? And to upbraid her for 
refusing a young fellow for whom she cares not a straw—why, 
the world is turning upside down. ‘The poor girl has complica- 
tions enough in her life—why she should add to them by taking 
a husband whom she doesn’t want, is really past my compre- 
hension. ” 

This was a hideously commonplace way of putting it. 

“‘ T wish to hear no more about her,” she repeated. 

Mr. Trelawney knew when, as the vulgar saying hath it, “ to 
let well alone ;” he gathered from the brevity of his wife’s replies 
that she had found out her mistake, if she had not got to the point 
of owning it. He merely said; “I certainly have no wish to 
discuss the matter, but it grieves me to the heart to think that she 
should have any justification for thinking that she was encouraged 
to come here, not as a friend, but as an aspirant for Stephen 
Harkland’s hand. ” 

Then he was silent, and if there was a mortified soul in England 
that night, it inhabited the earthly tenement of Maud Trelawney. 





PART III. 
THE CUTTING OF THE KNOT. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


HOW THE ORACLE SPOKE, 


Perit, on the following evening, found her way to the Grange. 
Mr. Wistar, who had gone to Foulhaven, had said he might call for 
her there on his way back. 

The door stood open, and there was an unusual silence over the 
house. Peril entered the hall, and listened for a moment. From 
the “ sitting-room,” as it was called, came voices—that of Paul 
persuasively : 

“ And what was the next thing that this bad king did?” 

“Oh,” said Humphrey, in anoff-hand manner, “he wanted to 
make slaves of his people, so he——” 

Slightly smiling, Peril turned into the other room, where she 
found Katty seated in the window, industriously laying the’ last 
tints upon a water-colour drawing. There was a look of work 
about her. It was not the dabbling of an amateur who works 
in-a perfunctory manner to amuse himself; and this was what 
Peril felt, with something like a pang, every time she saw 
Katty absorbed, stooping over her work. 

She looked up, and her bright smile flashed across her worn 
face ! 

“Oh, Peril, ’m glad to see you. You have not shown your- 
self for a long time now.” 

“Tf I interrupt you, tell me so, and I will be as quiet as a 
mouse till you have done.” 

“But you don’t. I have just finished.” 

“Are you going to send that away soon? 

“Yes. I wish I could make out whether this man is dealing 
fairly with me or not. He sent me a condescending announce- 
ment that he had ‘succeeded in disposing of my last sketches, 
and if I liked would try to do the same by some more.’ Now 
it is a very short time since I sent him my last, and it seems 
to me Z 

“Write to him and tell him that you want more money for 
your pictures. I would. And that if he doesn’t give you 
more you will sell them to some one else.” 

“And perhaps hear immediately that since I was not 
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satisfied with the terms he made for me, perhaps we had 
better cease to do any business together. Peril, my dear, I 
hope you may never know what it is to want money very 
badly, and be afraid to throw away your one little chance, 
though you have an indignant feeling all the time that you 
are being defrauded.” 

“T hope you may never know what it is to have more 
money than you want, or care for, or can possibly dispose of, 
thrust upon you against your will, while—Katty, I would think 
your poverty the height of bliss compared with my riches. 
And you wouldn’t exchange with me—you know you would 
not.” 

“ Everyone prefers his own, just because it is his own, not 
because it is the best,” said Katty evasively. 

“Me, for instance,” said Peril, with a little hard laugh. “I 
wish a lot of things could be annihilated.” 

“Such as?” 

“Such as the law which makes it impossible for me to come 
to you, and say, ‘See, I am all alone, with so much money ; 
I will cast in my lot with yours, and we will make common 
cause together.’ How happy I should be, and yet——” 

“My dear, I sometimes think those rules are very absurd 
too; but for goodness’ sake don’t let Paul hear you say such 
a thing!” 

“T don’t mean to,” said Peril. “I know very well what he 
would do, if I did; begin to talk in the politest way, and 
gradually flay one alive with ridicule and a sort of amused 
contempt. I heard him instructing Humphrey about the 
wickedness of a king, as I came in. Humphrey seemed alive 
to the enormity of the thing.” 

“T think he gives Humphrey too many lessons. It takes him 
out of himself, of course ; and he is troubled enough now, though 
he would never show it.” 

“TIshe? Why? At least, if I may ask why?” 

“Oh, certainly. We haven’t got’any secrets. My poor, good 
husband thinks he won’t be able to keep his present place very 
long—and then farewell to this pleasant loitering life here. We 
must begin to think of something else ; and I think—Paul thinks 
—I believe we shall have to—sell the Grange.” 

“ Sell the Grange—and not live here any more ?” 

“We could not very well live here, if we sold it,” said Mrs. 
Woodfall drily. 

“ And go away from Wiswell ? ” 

“Probably to one of the colonies, like your respected cousin, 
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Mr. Hugh Nowell. There we might begin a new life altogether, 
without any shams: work with our hands and earn our living in 
the sweat of our brows, and do our duty in that state of life, you 
know. Also, if we do decide upon anything of this kind, it will 
have to be soon, before Humphrey grows older, while he is 
young enough to take to the roughing it, and get to feel kindly 
towards a backwoodsman’s life.” 

“You are joking,” said Peril, in a low voice. “ You do not 
really mean it.” 

“T mean it in very solemn earnest.” 

“What will become of me, if you go!” was wrung from Peril by 
the prospect. 

“ Return to your first allegiance, to Mrs. Trelawney, who will be 
very glad to know you are removed from the influence of such 
shabby-genteel, undistinguished people as we are.” 

Peril did not enter into facts as to her quarrel with Mrs. 
Trelawney, but she began to realise that she would be left with a 
prospect of solitude and dreariness which it appalled her to con- 
template. With the knowledge that Hugh Nowell was gone; 
estranged from Mrs. Trelawney; the Lawfords and Woodfalls 
coming to the decision that they had better dispose of their 
property and leave the country—what would she do—how support 
her weary, lonely, embittered existence? Her troubles, so many a 
one would have told her, were of her own making. Perhaps they 
were so, in great measure ; and yet I think not wholly so, nor was 
it wholly possible for her to have escaped them. If her temper 
was violent and her anger wild, so also was her remorse deep, and 
her struggles passionate after a happier and better state of things. 
She had fought, she was fighting still, to get out of the toils that 
herself had spun for herself, and it seemed, so far, as if the only 
result of her endeavours was this—that she was to be left alone, 
with most of the struggle to begin over again. She made no 
distinct answer to Katty’s last remark, but said seriously : 

“Tf you do this, how soon do you think it will be ?” 

“Tt ought to be soon,” said Katty. ‘Indeed the sooner the better 
for us. When a thing of that sort is pending, it only adds to the 
troubles and the heartaches of it to linger. South Africa is what 
they talk of. Fancy us, Peril, all four of us, trying to be at home 
in South Africa, and thinking of this dear, damp, peaceful old 
place, and the Wiswell cliffs, and—everything! ” 

“ Don’t—I can’t bear it !” 

“ Though I have lived here such a short time, comparatively, I 
love it, I can’t tell you how much. I have been able to be at home 
here; to feel as if I conld bear to live here always, if I had to, 
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without any trouble or discontent; in fact, with great thankful- 
ness. I feel,” said Katty, seating herself on the sofa beside Peril, 
and propping her chin upon her hand as she looked at her with 
her bright, large eyes, “as if, though I am quite young yet,—only 
thirty-four, Peril,—that I have been fighting, fighting, fighting, 
all my life. I have never known what rest and shelter meant. If 
you know what I mean, I have had to be like a watchdog, sleeping 
with one eye open and one ear pricked up ; no rest, no oblivion 
—forgetfulness—no luxury of complete repose for me. I don’t 
complain ; I have had things, along with these conditions, that I 
would not exchange for the greatest prosperity. If I had been 
very rich, perhaps I should never have known moments such as 
Ihave known. Perhaps, if my husband had had ten thousand a 
year, he might have hired nurses to look after me when I was ill 
for many weeks, instead of nursing me himself, as—as no woman 
ceuld have done—ah!” Katharine pressed her hand over her eyes 
to keep her tears back. “I would not change; and yet, I feel 
somehow as if this prospect of expatriation were too much for me. 
I feel as if, when we have sold the Grange and gone away, we 
shall have burnt our ships, spiked our guns, or whatever you like 
that is dangerous and desperate. And it seems as if there was an 
ocean of never-ending work before me, which I don’t feel up to. 
I have that awful feeling of being—what someone once said is the 
most dreadful feeling one can have—weaker than my task. It 
will pass over, I daresay. I hope so; but that is the feeling I 
have at present.” 

Peril had taken her disengaged hand, and stroked it softly. 

“ There must be something wrong in the order of things which 
lets people like you be so harassed and worn, and provides so 
bountifully for useless, cumbering clods like me,” she said 
bitterly. 

Her heart was beating, and her eyes dim. She scarce admitted 
to herself the idea which had begun to creep into her mind. 
There was a wildness about it which seemed like madness, and 
a delicious fascination—the promise of fulfilment thereby of her 
great craving todo something real, something strong and solid, of 
cutting at one stroke through her difficulties, which made her 
tremble inwardly and secretly—as some of us perhaps know what 
it is to tremble, with an intuition, a revelation, an zdea—that 
most blessed of things, and the one that is most rarely dispensed 
—she trembled then with this sacred quiver, half fear, half joy, 
and felt not quite sure whether to bow her head and weep, or lift 
up her voice and sing for joy. Perhaps it was extravagant, 
exaggerated, far-fetched—that may be,—it was Peril. 
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“Ah!” Katty said, in answer to her last words, “it’s an odd 
world. We must take it as we find it, and not look too deeply 
into it, unless we want to die, or go mad.” 

Just then there was a sound from the other roon—a wild whoop 
of joy from a child’s voice, and a scufile as of chairs pushed back ; 
and Paul’s tones in mild accents, admonishing his son. 

“Thank goodness he’s released the poor little thing at last!” 
said Katty, starting up, quite restored to her usual self. “ Peril, 
at your peril you reveal to Paul what I have said to you! He 
must not know. It would just put the finishing-touch to his 
difficulties to know that I had lost heart.” 

“T have no such confidences with him as that would imply,” 
said Peril, with a vibration in her voice. “If I ventured to say 
anything about your concerns, he would laugh at me, and 
institute a comparison between yours and mine, as he always 
does. 

Something in her tone or manner struck Katty; she looked 
sharply at her as if about to speak, but ere she could do so Paul 
had come into the room, with some noise and circumstance, caused 
by Humphrey’s having grasped his hand, and used it as a sort of 
pulley whereby to swing himself round and round. 

“* Heyday !” remarked Lawford ; “here’s a visitor.” 

“Miss Nowell!” shouted Humphrey in stentorian tones, 
making a rush at her, and dashing upon her knee. 

It wasa rough embrace which followed—she loved these 
stormy onslaughts of Humphrey, because they were always 
spontaneous, unasked for, unconventional—dictated by sheer 
goodwill and liking, not restrained by timidity or company 
manners. He rushed at her and hung upon her neck, and 
gave her loud resounding kisses, with just as little ceremony as 
he used towards his father and his aunt Katty. More than once 
she had returned the lad’s salutes with a vigour and a passion 
which she could hardly have explained, except by calling it joy 
in his love; but to-night she felt herself thrill strongly as he 
dashed up to her, in all the boisterous strength of the reaction 
of getting free from his lesson, and swarmed on to her knee, 
unheeding his own roughness, and threw his little rough serge- 
clothed arms round her neck, and bestowed a smacking kiss upon 
her cheek. 

“Come! come!” observed Lawford, seizing hold of him; 
“that’s enough. People don’t care to be smothered by you. 
Good-evening, Miss Nowell.” 

“‘Good-evening,” said she quietly, as she put her hand in his. 
“Leave Humphrey alone—I like him on my knee. Tell me about 
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that king, Humphrey, who wanted to enslave his people. Did he 
succeed ?” 

“You’ve been listening!” said Humphrey, with less than his 
usual courtesy ; “ or else how could you have heard? Idon’t know 
about that king. I was so tired, and my father did tease so.” 

“Fie! Tease!” 

“Yes, he did,” Humphrey maintained. “ He says I’m to do all 
my lessons now, and have no prizes.” 

“ Dear! dear!” 

“Tt’s a shame!” said the youth, emboldened by what he con- 
sidered his secure position on Miss Nowell’s knee; for he had 
noticed, without auguring anything from the fact, that when he 
succeeded in getting anywhere near Peril—on her knee, or snug- 
gled up beside her on the sofa-corner—he was safe from the 
frequent fillips and verbal teasings of his father, which he liked 
well enough, for he adored him; but he also had a wholesome 
awe of him, from which it was an agreeable relief to escape now 
and then into mutinous, half insolent words as now. 

“It’s a shame !” he repeated. 

But his day of triumph was short, for his aunt, who had been 
peering down towards his feet, suddenly uttered an exclamation 
short and sharp. Like lightning his guilty conscience stung 
him, and caused him to draw up his feet, and try to curl them 
under him in a manner more rapid than smooth and agreeable. 

Don’t kick me with your great hobnailed boots!” said his 
protectress, in a tone of indignant expostulation. 

“Tll hobnail him!” cried Mrs. Woodfall excitedly. “Come 
away this'minute, sir! How dare you keep on those boots all this 
time, that you were in all the pools with this morning? If you don’t 
catch your death of cold! Come upstairs and let me feel your 
stockings!” 

He was dragged by the hand from his place of refuge, and the 
two whirled out of the room, with an echo in Humphrey’s tones 
lingering behind them : 

“Aunt Katty, salt water doesn’t give cold. It doesn’t matter 
a bit !”—then a great clattering and clamping overhead. 

Paul and Peril sat in the darkening parlour for a little while, 
until he said: 

“ Won't you give me a song in the gloaming, Miss Nowell?” 

“Yes, if you like; but what do you like ?” asked Peril, getting 
up and going towards the piano. 

So admirably had Paul mastered and disciplined his manner to 
her, that she, though still tremulous with the idea which had 
lately flashed into her mind, felt absolutely at ease with him—as 
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much at ease now as ever she had done. The idea had been 
startling to her ; she was convinced that to him, if ever he should 
hear it, it would be a revelation—a thing unheard of. 

“Grave or gay? Light or dark?” she continued, as he opened 
the piano. 

“I wonder what you would say if I suggested something light 
and gay?” said he, with the little smile of suppressed derision 
which she knew so well—by no means unkindly derision, but 
extreme amusement and raillery combined. “Something lively,” 
he pursued; and the smile was less suppressed, “ something with 
tra-la-la in it.” 

Peril laughed a little. 

“Tam sure I wish I could sing pretty French chansonettes, or 
even English ones. I never do care to sing to people, because I am 
aware how depressing my repertory must be. What seems to me 
fine and natural is dismal to many people, I am sure.” 

“I always preferred contralto voices,” said he; “and one must 
accept the—must I call it penalty of such a preference—grave 
songs rather than gay ones. I will have ‘Mignon, if you will 
give it me; or,‘In questa tomba; or, ‘Che fard senza Eurydice ?’ 
or, ‘ Lascia ch’ io pianga’; or a 

“JT will sing you none of those, but a new song that I learnt a 
little while ago,” said Peril, seating herself, and striking some 
chords; and then she sang the words of the verses that Mr. 
Trelawney had given her: 


* Dear blossoms, roses red.” 


Lawford listened; he was standing, leaning with his back 
against the wall by the window, and his arms folded. Peril sang 
well the songs that suited her, and it seemed to him that this 
suited her perfectly. The melody was a simple, sad, somewhat 
monotonous one—it derived its fire, its force, and its colour, 
from the expression which she succeeded in putting into it. The 
last lines especially she sang with a kind of passion, of what, if it 
was not actually conviction, at least strove hard to be so. 

“Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, 
Blue perfect summer sky, 
And all the dreams of hope and youth that wandered 
Towards heaven on sun-bright wings; 
A new chant in me springs, 
And gone are the old ecstasies I pondered. 
Farewell, ye high designs ; 
The wreath that manhood twines 
Is better than the leaves youth wildly plucked and squandered.” 


Her voice trembled violently, so that it almost broke. Abruptly 
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she stopped, playing a false note, that sent a harsh discord through 
the echoes. 

“Truly, I have never heard that song before,” said Lawford. 
“What is it? What is its name?” 

“Tt has no name. Mr. Trelawney gave me the words.” 

“And where did you find the music ?” 

“The music,” she repeated, with some embarrassment. “Oh! 
that came—I don’t know how. There is music in the words. 
They shape themselves into a kind of melody.” 

“You composed it, I suppose you mean?” said Paul. “Tlike 
it; but I won’t ask you to sing it again just now, for I heard at 
the end that it was a little too much for you.” 

She said nothing, but her fingers strayed softly over the keys, 
till at last, looking up, she saw Paul’s eyes fixed upon her, his 
head a little bent forward, and a half-smile upon his face. 

“What is the matter? Why do you look at me?” she asked 
hastily. 

“T was only wondering whether I should tell you,” he said, in 
the most deliberate of tones, “ that that lad’s rough caresses have 
unloosed all your hair at one side. I like it as it is,” he added, 
with no more tremble in his voice and no more significance in his 
look than if he had been telling Katty herself the same thing ; 
“but I once heard a lady stigmatise very strongly the brutality of 
leaving any one in ignorance of such a thing——” 

“Perhaps hers was false, and she feared it might drop off,” said 
Peril, with an uneasy laugh, as she felt her face flush under his 
deliberate, cool and critical glance. 

“Or perhaps there was some one there to whom she grudged 
the pleasure of the spectacle,” he suggested composedly, and 
watching her as she tried to gather up the heavy braids which 
had fallen over her shoulder. “No; you have left a great piece 
of it still—here.” 

He was either very indifferent, or very sure of himself, for he 
bent forward and with a slight movement stretching out his hand 
over her stooping neck, lifted the tress of hair, and put it into the 
fingers that were groping for it. Their touches encountered. 
Peril, whose whole heart and soul were disturbed by her new 
speculations, felt herself start, and knew that the blood rushed in 
an unruly manner over her face. She did not speak; she kept 
her head bent down, and twisted the loosened hair in a coil. 
Lawford leaned back again into his original pose as calmly and 
tranquilly as if nothing had happened. With some little difficulty 
she made the plait fast, dropped her hands upon her lap fora 
moment, essayed to begin her playing again, rose suddenly, and 
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went back to the dark corner of the sofa where she had been when 
Paul and Humphrey had entered the room. She felt oppressed 
and breathless—felt faint-hearted, and shrank in terror from the 
thoughts she had had half an hour ago; and yet she felt the same 
thought nearer and stronger, and more importunate now than it 
had been then. ; 

“T wonder if much damage has been done by the wet boots,” 
observed Paul speculatively; “because there is an ominous and 
portentous silence above, which I do not understand, except on 
the theory of his having been sent to bed at once.” 

This surmise turned out to be correct. Directly afterwards 
Katty appeared; uttered a great “Oh, dear!” and sank exhausted 
into a chair. 

“What's the matter?” asked her brother, going up to her. 

“Qh, nothing! It’s only that child. I have such a horror of 
croup,” said Mrs. Woodfall; and the little prosaic details sounded 
in Peril’s ears like words in a dream. “His stockings were 
soaking, you know—soaking ; and his feet as cold as stones. I’ve 
given him a hot bath and put him to bed; and nothing will serve 
him, Peril, but for you to go upstairs and say good-night to him, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Yes,” said Peril mechanically ; and she rose and went upstairs 
to the darkened room where the little boy’s little bed stood. 

Loth though he had been to go to bed, he was now more than 
half asleep, and scarcely stirred when she bent over him. 

“Good-night, Humphrey! Will you come and ride Bonnyface 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes—yes,” came drowsily from him; and then, with a last 
gleam of struggle with his drowsiness, he put his arms round her 
neck, bestowed a somewhat limp and incoherent kiss upon her, 
and murmuring, half to her and half to himself: “I love you 
Peril! God bless Miss Nowell and all my friends! I ” he 
was fast asleep, and did not feel the few heavy tears that 
dropped from her eyes upon his fresh young face. 

“Perhaps,” said Peril, within herself, wiping these tears away 
before she went to encounter the gaze of the elders, who were not 
yet sleepy, “if I can, and if—if everything were managed, you 
need not go to South Africa and rough it, my bonny little 
Humphrey!” 

Mr. Wistar tarried so long in his coming—if coming he were 
at all—that Peril at last said she would go away if Mr. Lawford 
would walk with her to Stanesacre. It was odd the manner in 
which she took it for granted that what had been such an 
unexpected illumination to her must be as yet a hidden secret 
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from him. If Lawford had been her elder brother she could not 
have treated him with more unruffled composure. But she went to 
bed that night feeling, for the first time in her life almost, as if a 
light, broad and strong, beamed from above upon her path—as if 
life at last held a purpose for her,—its mere existence, she fancied, 
and its tangibility would give her strength to carry it through. 
The possibility of any backslidings, any variableness or shadow of 
turning, did not occur to her. If it occurred to youth as often as 
it does to maturity—or if, on its occurrence, youth treated the idea 
with anything other than contempt, much of the best work—most of 
the brightest deeds of this world—in this life would remain for 
ever undone. 





